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THE RIGHT SEED.* 


I have been requested to read to you a paper on the 
following subject, “The Right Seed to be used in Planting 
Unitarian Churches.” . 

If custom did not blind us to all wonders, we should 
stand amazed before the mystery of a seed. I hold two in 
my hand: one, we will say, is that of an apple, the other 
is an acorn. AsI look at the two, I ask, “* What is there 
which is so inevitably connected with one that, if I plant it, 
and it grows, it will certainly develop into an apple-tree, 
with the roots, trunk, bark, wood, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
seed of an apple, atid the other as necessarily into the wood, 
bark, ledVes, flower, and fruit of an oak?” There must be 
something,— some power, some element, some principle ; but 
science does not detect it, the most powerful microscope 
will not show it, no chemical analysis will separate it. But, 
for tens of thousands of years, this principle of life will 
pass on through generations of seed, plant, and fruit, main- 
taining its unerring law. We call it the Law of Heredity; 


* A paper read to the National Conference at Saratoga, Sept. 25, 1884. 
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but that is only a phrase, it explains nothing: it is a mere 
statement of the mystery, not its solution. It is only say- 
ing in a new form, “To every seed its own body.” 

This quality of the seed was taken by Jesus as an 
illustration of the word. Every word is a seed, each bear- 
ing fruit after its kind. As a man sows, so shall he reap. 
Plant sophistry, and you reap falsehood: plant selfish and 
worldly axioms, and you reap a crop of corruption. Hence, 
the responsibility and also the opportunity of those who go 
forth to sow. The duty involved is not only to see where 
they shall sow and how they shall sow, but also what they 
shall sow. 

The more definite and distinct the purpose of any Church, 
the more certainly it will grow in that direction. Vague- 
ness is fatal in preaching. Some denominations believe that 
men are saved by sacraments, by being enveloped in a ritual, 
trained in fixed ecclesiastical habits of thought and life. 
They speak to the conscience awakened to its needs, and 
say: “Come into our Church, and we will take charge of 
your soul: we will put you under such influences as shall 
keep you safe in time and eternity. The Church, your dear 
mother, will watch over you and take care of you, and save 
you from all anxiety and all danger.” 

Another class of teachers insist on Orthodoxy. “Believe 
this creed: keep it in your mind and heart, talk of it as 
you rise up and sit down, as you goin and go out. It will 
keep your soul pure, your purposes solemn, your heart in 
the fear of God.” 

And still another aims at producing a certain definite 
experience. “ Repent and be converted, come to Jesus. Be 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. Submit to God’s will. 
Give your heart to him. When you do this, you pass from 
death to life, and are safe.” 

Each of these seeds grows up into its own body,—one 
into an ecclesiastical church, where everything takes a 
church tone, the leaves, bark, and fruit all having a church 
flavor. Other seeds grow up into dogmatic churches, where 
the whole air is permeated with theology, where questions 
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of orthodoxy and heresy pervade all thought and speech. 
And other seeds produce revival churches, emotional 
churches, where questions of experience and states of feel- 
ing are always agitated. And each of these grows by 
drawing to itself all who have like tendencies of thought. 

What, now, is the Unitarian seed, by sowing which we 
shall have Unitarian churches, after their kind,— the bodies 
corresponding to their seed ? 

We have failed of a larger growth in the past, partly 
because we have not had a sufficiently distinct - purpose, 
because our teaching has been too vague and general. We 
have indeed kept before men the end, emphasizing goodness 
as the one thing needful, but have not told them with 
sufficient clearness the way to that end. What all men 
wish to know is what they shall do to be saved. Other 
churches give a clear though not always a broad answer. 
One says, “Come into the true church”; another, “ Accept 
the true creed”; a third, “Go through the right experi- 
ence.” Our answer is often more broad than clear. We 
say, “ Think for yourselves, inquire freely, and test every- 
thing by reason; be rational; be liberal; do your duties; 
live good lives.” Our answer may avoid the narrowness 
of some sectarian tests of goodness. But we have been too 
much given to preaching generalities; and, in consequence, 
have fallen into the danger of fighting as one who beats 
the air. 

Is there, then, any distinct way of salvation which is our 
seed ; which naturally, easily, and logically accords with all 
our idecs and methods; which we can and ought to plant 
whereve: we go; and which will grow up into churches 
which shall be the appropriate body of that seed? 

I think so; and I think that, wherever Unitarianism has 
been successful in organizing and building churches, it has 
been by adopting this method. I have therefore no new 
discovery to proclaim, but ask only that, instead of sowing 
our seed at random, we shall keep a distinct practical aim 
before our eyes. 


When men ask, What shall I do to be saved? what they 
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really mean is, How shall I become good? How escape 
from my selfishness, my indolence, my vanity, my egotism, 
my self-indulgence, my habits of wrong thought, speech, 
and action? Goodness is salvation. Just so far as we are 
good, we are safe. But we cannot become good merely by 
being told that we ought to be good, or by being led up to 
a high standard of morality. This is the mistake of those 
who establish societies for ethical culture alone, omitting 
religion. Itis the error of those who think that, if people 
are shown what is right, they will certainly do it. The 
spirit may be willing, but the flesh is weak. Moral essays 
are not enough. To be taught the true philosophy of life 
is not sufficient. “Power and aim,” says Mr. Emerson, 
“are the two halves of human felicity.” Aim is not enough: 
we want power also. 

Christianity has progressed from the first by a wave move- 
ment, by a series of waves or oscillations of religious life. 
The monastic institutions in the Catholic Church represent 
such waves of new spiritual power, bringing to those longing 
to be more pure a faith in God’s help. The Protestant 
Reformation was another wave: so was each movement 
originated through the Puritans, Wesley, Swedenborg, and 
others. But every such wave relapses, the spirit stiffens 
into routine, the method masters the purpose. The Roman 
Catholic monastic institutions, one after the other, began 
with soul and ended with body. The Reformation stiffened 
into dogmatism, Puritanism into frozen creeds, Quakerism 
into phrases. Every new wave of life melts the old forms, 
each puts the soul again into the presence of God and his 
love. Each is a revival of faith in the infinite goodness, 
the all-blessing and all-blessed presence around and within. 
Each impulse of spiritual life creates a larger trust in 
divine things, more of faith in the eternal all-surround- 
ing, all-inspiring Love. As when the coming spring sends 
down its showers, and all the streams pour into the 
rivers, and the ice is swept away, so, when a new spring 
comes to the human heart, the river of God is full of water 
once again, the cold formulas of thought are melted and 
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borne away by that exulting and abounding river of life. 
If Unitarianism is to found churches, it must do, in 
its own way and for the present time, what all the past 
waves of spiritual life have done in their way and for their 
time. It must open the way to God, place man again in 
the immediate presence of his spiritual friend and helper. 
It must not end in negation and criticism, but make these 
the preface to a deeper insight into the love of God. To 
supplant Orthodoxy it must make men more religious than 
Orthodoxy does, more prayerful, more full of penitence, 
trust, holy purpose, aspiration. If it sows the seed which 
contains these elements, it will build churches: otherwise, it 
will be an unfruitful tree, cumbering the ground. 

This seed, which Unitarians can sow if they will, is faith 
in a loving and ever-present God, a living Saviour, a con- 
tinuous law of salvation,— heaven and hell here and now, 
inspiration as possible to us as it was to prophets and apos- 
tles, pardon and peace coming by an ever working law, not 
by uncertain or capricious methods. In a word, it will 
consist in believing and teaching, with a deeper conviction 
than has ever yet been realized, that “now is the accepted 
time, and now the day of salvation.” 

All the revivals which we see around us proceed, and are 
obliged to proceed, on what are strictly Unitarian principles. 
Effective revivalists must put asidg all theories which stand 
in the way of a present and immediate access to God. 
They must ignore every question about the true Church, the 
right creed, human depravity, or divine decrees. They 
must and do assume that every sinner has power to begin at 
once a life of faith, prayer, love, and enter immediately 
into the kingdom of heaven. We, however, have this 
advantage: that while this teaching is inconsistent with 
some orthodox theories, it is consistent with ours ; and that, 
while others ascribe the opportunity to a special divine 
grace, we teach that it exists by a universal divine law. 

Summer before last, I went to hear Mr. Spurgeon preach 
in London. His great church, which is said to seat six 
thousand persons, was filled full in every part. What was 
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the message he gave which was so interesting? Simply 
this: “ You wish to be good. I know youdo. You imagine 
there is something in the way. There is nothing in the 
way. You think you need some special help or power. 
You have it now. Why not then consent to drop your sins, 
and be filled with the love of God now? Come! Begina 
new life at once, to-day, and here, by receiving pardon, safety, 
happiness, and heaven.” That was really the substance of 
all he said, but that was just what they needed to hear! 
And that is what Unitarians could say as well as he. 

To preach this doctrine and sow this seed requires a 
living faith in God, in man, in ourselves, in prayer, in Christ 
as the ever-present friend and helper of the race. This faith 
must strike its roots deep in personal experience, so that 
we may speak with conviction, not of what we think, but 
what we know. We must have faith in God as above, 
around, and within ; an infinite tenderness whose depths and 
heights no thought can explore, but which comes down at 
every moment to meet the lowliest of his creatures. We 
must have faith in Jesus as the human revelation of the vast 
atonement of truth and love, in whom mercy and truth 
meet together, righteousness and peace kiss each other. 
Jesus came, a Son of God, a human brother dwelling in the 
heart of the Father, to convince us of the reality of that son- 
ship which we can all ghare with him. We must have 
faith in man, as keeping, amid all his errors and sins, the 
heavenly spark of truth, an immortal conscience, and an 
impossibility of finding any content or rest except in devo- 
tion to what is good and right. We must have faith in 
truth, as something more than correct speculation,— as an 
imperishable power sure to conquer, a reality which will 
last when the suns and stars pale their ineffectual fires. We 
must have faith in ourselves as intended by God, not for 
evil, but for good,—foreordained to be his children from 
before the foundation of the world, elected and chosen by 
the very purpose of our creation to rise to angelic heights 
of nobleness and wisdom. We must have faith that God’s 
spirit is so near that we can commune with him as with a 
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friend at every 'moment, and find continuous strength, light, 
comfort in all our daily duties. 

Out of this simple yet profound faith, in which law and 
love are one, churches will grow as the plant from its seed,— 
grow up into all that is potentially present in this experi- 
ence. These churches will be unembarrassed by creed and 
ritual, but able to accept and use whatever is true in a 
creeds and ali rituals. They may hold to sacred days, sacred 
places, and sacred books, and yet feel the divine presence in 
all places, all times, and every true utterance of the human 
soul. They can join the spirit of conservatism with that of 
reform, progress with stability, the conviction that this life 
is divine with hope of a diviner life hereafter. I believe also 
that we shall not have less faith in Christ and Christianity, 
but more, as we find God also present in all the other relig- 
ions of the earth> For we shall learn how human progress 
advances along a sure line, and how actual Christianity, 
always so far below its ideal, is yet constantly approaching 
it by the !aw of its development, as its founder predicted, 
“first the blade, then the ear, afterward the full corn in the 
ear.” 

“ Thus from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, then the leaves 
More airy, last of all the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes.” 


I shall not live to see it; but some day there will certainly 
be seen a Church of the living God and the living Christ, in 
which earth and heaven shall be one, time and eternity 
blended in a sweet consent. If Unitarians are faithful to 
the light God is sending them, they will have the blessed 
opportunity of bringing this kingdom near: if not, it will be 
taken from them and given to a nation bringing forth the 


fruits thereof. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM 
REALLY MEANT.* 


I imagine that the motive of this essay, which the Com- 
mittee have somewhat suddenly demanded of me, is the old 
feeling we have had of a certain weakness in our denomina- 
tional position; at least, a conviction that the Unitarian 
body would mean more and do better work, if it had a 
clearer notion of the ground it stands on and the opportunity 
before it. In a way of our own, our ideas have always 
been large enough, if not always sharp and clear enough ; 
and we have never been backward in expressing them in 
the largest language at our command. We have honestly 
tried to march with the spirit of the time, and to interpret 
the foremost thought of the time. Our consciousness of 
this has led us to use a good many expansive phrases about 
our attitnde and our work, which contrast oddly with the 
modest schedule of names and operations in our Year Book. 
I can easily conceive that our friends of the Roman persua- 
sion, our friends of the Anglican or Methodist persuasion, 
and even our fellow Congregationalists, who claim to have 
a more orthodox tradition than we, should think a little 
derisively of this circumambient talk of ours, and throw in 
our faces, now and then, the contrast between the breadth 
of our assertion and the leanness of our result. But we 
have learned to put up meekly with such scoffs as these ; 
conscious (as I said) of the honesty of our intention, taking 
very much to heart what is noble in our religious ancestry, 
and fully resolved upon doing our own work and not an- 
other man’s. 

The weakness I have spoken of (if it is one) has been 
often and rightly traced to the notion, which has slowly 
grown upon us,—as it has upon the Protestant world in 
general,—that religion is a matter of opinion and feeling, 
not a matter of out-door business, social and political as well 
as ecclesiastical: so that we, to whom the ecclesiastical life 
auee "Read at the National Conference, Saratoga, Sept. 24,1884. : 
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has grown very attenuated and thin, have greatly relaxed our 
grasp on the organic part of religion itself. I shall not 
stop here to analyze or to criticise this mood of mind that 
we have fallen into, but only to say that the notion just 
spoken of, like all other notions, has a curious pedigree of its 
own, which it is worth while to look back upon for a 
moment,— not as a thing of antiquarian curiosity, but 
because it will help us, as nothing else will, to know just 
how and why we are standing as we are to-day. 

In general, I think it may be said that the subjective ren- 
dering of religion (to use the convenient cant term of the 
day), with the relative weakening of its objective side, 
dates from two very important and contemporary events in 
modern history ; namely, the failure of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth in England, and the religious peace which fol- 
lowed the Thirty Years’ War. I am not going to trouble 
you with an historical disquisition, but wish merely to get 
a point of departure near enough and accurate enough for 
our present purpose. It is true that Lutheranism at the 
start was intensely introspective and personal; but it 
almost instantly put itself in arms, and within a year of 
Luther’s death began to fight fierce battles for its political 
existence. It is true that Calvinism at the start was 
almost purely speculative and logical; but the first century 
of its life is best known to us by the wars of the Hugue- 
nots, the deliverance of Holland, and the embattled 
“Solemn League and Covenant.” Only when the great 
tragedy of a century of religious wars had passed away, 
when the attempt to make: England a Christian Common- 
wealth had resulted in the military lordship of Cromwell, 
close followed by the compromises, the statecraft, and the 
cynical tyrannies of the Restoration,—only then did the 
religious life of great Christian populations retreat inwardly 
upon itself; only then was a meaning invented for the 
phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven,” which carried its realization 
over into unseen spheres, and frankly left the policies of this 
present life for Mammon, Belial, and Moloch — wealth, pleas- 


ure, and force —to share among them. 
2 
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Our New England Congregationalism — that from which 
the Unitarian movement in America was a perfectly natural 
and healthy offshot — dates from a time a little before the 
great historical crisis I have spoken of. At that time faith 
in the visible kingdom of Christ upon earth was as intense, 
vivid, and fresh as at any moment of Christian history. 
A very little learning (quite impertinent *just now) would 
serve to trace the genesis of that faith — from the first proc- 
lamation of the Messianic kingdom with its “twelve 
thrones” —through the “new Jerusalem” of St. John; 
through Cyprian’s “State within a State”; through Augus- 
tine’s ideai “ City of God”; through the splendid political 
conception of an “Empire Church,” that grandest and 
most disastrous illusion of the Middle Age; and so, from 
successive failures, through the crisis and struggles of the 
Reformation. What I would have you bear in mind is 
that all these historic interpretations of the Christian 
gospel agree in one point: that it is the business of the 
Church to regulate those outside and carnal things of 
human life,— politics, industry, and trade,— quite as much 
as to inspire devotion, instil belief, train the private con- 
science, and put the soul in a frame for heaven. The 
Church may have criminally erred or grievously failed; but 
never, till after the great fight of the Reformation, did it 
concede to that trinity of Antichrist, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, the actual governing of a Christian state. 

That, I say, was the faith which New England Congrega- 
tionalism started with. The Pilgrim Colony went forth, as 
John Higginson said at Salem, “to practise the positive part 
of church reformation.” What this meant we see in its 
acts. The first of those acts was purely political. It was 
that famous act on board the “ Mayflower,” in which, say the 
colonists, “We doe covenant and combine ourselves into a 
eivill body politike, for the better ordering and preservation 
and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by vertue hereof 
to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equall Lawes, 
Ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices from time to time, 
as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the gen- 
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erall good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience.”* The organized body which 
passed this act was the Church that left Leyden for that end, 
under its “ruling elder,” William Brewster. Church and 
Colony were simply two names for the same body corporate. 
As we are told, “the Town was also the Church.” That it 
was a devout and godly Church there never was any doubt. 
Brewster, its official head, had (we are told) “a singular 
good gift in prayer, both public and private, in ripping up 
the heart and conscience before God, in the humble confes- 
sion of sin, and begging the mercies of God in Christ for 
the pardon thereof.” His way of life was truly apostolic, 
and might rival that of Paul: “He was no way unwilling 
te take his part and bear his burden with the rest, living 
many times without bread or corn many months together, 
having many times nothing but fish, and often wanting that 
also; and drank nothing but’ water for many years together, 
yea, till within five or six years of his death,” thanking the 
Lord, when reduced toa starvation diet of oysters and clams, 
that He “had given them permission to suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas, and of the treasures hidden in the sand,” ¢ 
naming his children by such names as Love, Wrestling, Pa- 
tience, and Fear. 

But how far was this true Christian Church from even the 
feeblest ecclesiasticism! For nine years or more, it had no 
pastor: it was purely a lay organization. For two or three 
years at first, it is thought, the apostolic Brewster, that 
man of so fervent and humble piety,— who, in humility of 
spirit, would not consent to be ordained as pastor,— may have 
been prevailed upon to comfort and serve his fellow-colonists 
by administering himself the sacraments of the Church so 
dear to them; but for this he was sharply taken to task by 
their recognized pastor, John Robinson, who wrote to him 





* Some threats of insubordination, it appears, had already been given out. “ Their ser- 
vants, who had not been members of the Leyden congregation, but who for the most part had 
been gathered up in England, seemed to anticipate a perfect freedom from the restraints 
both of law and government. ... Some of the inferior class among them had muttered that, 
when they should get ashore, one man would be as good as another, and they would do what 
seemed good in their own eyes.” 

tI take for granted that “ land” is here the fault of eome transcriber. 
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from Leyden, in his hard, logical way, pointing out the “ oppo- 
sition” between a ruling and a teaching elder, and holding 
that he was incompetent to the latter office, while its exer- 
cise was “not convenient if it were lawful.” * And, for the 
long deprivation of six years that followed, the Church 
was content to “suffer inconvenience and reproach ” for its 
lack of spirituals, stanch in the faith by which it laid a 
strong hand to temporals. The pious colonists did not 
scruple, when the need came, at any task of necessary 
defence, even to the enrolling of their little army. They 
had strict laws of public justice, with magistrates to put 
them in effect. Their rules of civil order and their penal 
code were built upon their best understanding of the ancient 
Scripture. And once, in September, 1630, whea an unruly 
member (John Billington, of the “ Mayflower ” company), in 
anger or malice had slain another, being in doubt whether 
their charter from King James gave them authority to deal 
with crime of so higk a grade, they found a higher law in 
Genesis, and logically carried out their theory of church 
discipline to that extreme act of righteous judgment,— 
hanging the guilty man by the neck till he was dead ! 
These two features of that primitive New England 
Church, its lay administration and its civil jurisdiction, we 
should keep in mind as guiding lights, if we would under- 
stand our own historical antecedents or look to find strength 
in keeping with our proper tradition. For, as is well 
known, the ecclesiastical structure of the New England 
colony was exactly co-ordinate with its political structure. 
“The Town,” as I quoted a little while ago, * was also the 
Church.” And “the town,” it is added, “exercised all 
those functions of government which are now performed 
in towns, counties, and commonwealths.” In 1631, it was 
formally enacted that “noe man shalbe admitted to the 
freedom of this body polliticke, but such as are members 
of some of the churches within the lymitts of the same” ; 


*“ Now touching the question propounded by you, I judge it not lawful for you, being a 
ruling elder, asin Rom. xti.,7,8,and in Tim. v., 17, opposed to the elders that teach and 
exhort and labor in the word and doctrine, to which the sacraments are annexed, to admin- 
ister them, nor convenient if it were lawful.”-—Letter of Robinson to Brewster. 
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and the condition of church membership is that he “ declar- 
eth the worke of Grace in his soule.” Still there is the same 
extreme jealousy of ritualism and sacerdotalism. The call 
to church was not by bell, which sounded of superstition, 
but by “drum, shell, or horne.” The dead were laid in 
their graves in silence; and it is declared that such offices 
as marriage and burial “bee no ecclesiasticall actions prop- 
per to the ministrie, but are civil acts, and so to be per- 
formed ;... the tying of these things unto the ministers, as 
ministeriall duties, is a meane to confirm the popish error 
in the one, that marriage is a sacrament, and in the other 
that prayer is to bee used for the dead or over the dead.” 
“The term Independent we approve not,” say these stout 
republicans. ° Congregationalism means not independency, 
which runs out so fast to mere radicalism and license, as 
with stiff-necked, impracticable Roger Williams,* and eager, 
disputatious, ill-fated Ann Hutchinson: it means a sober 
Commonwealth of associated churches, fast bound in one 
“civill body politike.” Its constitution is carefully de- 
fined in 1648, in that magna charta of an ecclesiastical 
estate, the Cambridge Platform,—the year, let us remem- 
ber, of the surrender of Charles I. to the victorious Com- 
monwealth; the year of the Treaty of Westphalia, which 
closed the century of religious wars in Europe. 

Of course, the spirit of the age, and in particular the 
secular temper of the great reaction that followed the stress 
of battle, had its way with the Puritan Commonwealth of 
New England. “Doth not a careless, remiss, flat, dry, cold, 
dead frame of spirit grow upon us secretly, strongly, prodi- 
giously?” So asks sadly a minister of the good old time in 
1669. Seven years before, the compromise known as the 
“ Half-way Covenant” had been forced by change of circum- 
stance upon the reluctant churches. Ten years later, a 
synod directed by Increase Mather vainly remonstrated 
against “:men of known unregeneracy sharing in the tre- 
mendous mysteries of the Lord’s Supper. Vainly, in 1700, 


* He was not banished as a heretic or dissenter, but because he “ broached and divulged 
divers new and strange opinions against the authority of magistrates, as also writ letters 
of defamation both of the magistrates and churches here.” 
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it was hoped to stay the degeneracy by the scheme of a 
“ National Church” with recognized ecclesiastical authority ; 
and, a little later, that associations, consociations, and 
councils might haply revive the waning influence of the 
clergy. All this, thinks the radical John Wise, pioneer of 
democracy in New England, writing in 1715, all this “ smells 
very strong of the Infallible Chair,... smells of the Pope’s 
cooks and kitchen where his broaths and restorations are 
prepared.” “ That great and terrible beast,” he adds, “ with 
seven heads and ten horns, was nothing else, a few ages 
ago, but just such another calf as this.” And Samuel 
Mather, writing in 1738, in the fresh flood of the Great 
Awakening, says, echoing the protest of that young democ- 
racy, “ Let the churches not blindly resign theniselves to the 
direction of their ministers.” 

From the examples now given, we may infer these two 
things: first, that New England Congregationalism really 
meant, in the beginning, the creation of a Christian State, 
governed in some special sense by the Law of the Lord, as 
then interpreted,— that is to say, that its function was full 
as much political as it was doctrinal or ecclesiastical ; and, 
secondly, that that function was exercised not alone or 
chiefly by its official minister.—a view which was watched 
with sharp jealousy, as savoring of popish error,—but by 
the entire body of the congregation. Its one great error 
was in thinking that a single narrow type of life would 
serve all social ends; that the best lawyers, judges, and 
magistrates, and the safest holders of the ballot, were 
always to be found among those who could “declare the 
work of grace in their souls,”—an honest error, that led to 
those trying experiences with “men of known unregen- 
eracy,” and with Quakers, who bore their testimony at incon- 
venient seasons; an obstinate error, which yielded very 
slowly before the carnal temper of the Restoration. 

But we ought to hold this secular gospel of our fathers 
in great respect. And we ought to understand what deep 
marks it has left, if not upon our own generation, at least 
upon that immediately before us. Under the dispensation 
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of which I have attempted to hint but a single feature, the 
corporate. wnit, in Church as well as State, was that New 
England town-system, which is well understood to be the 
type and corner-stone of our American democracy. In 
Massachusetts, down to 1820, the Minister was elected and 
maintained by the Town acting in its corporate capacity,— 
just as much as its system of public schools or its petty 
municipal police. Whether we are the better or the worse 
for having outgrown this identity of Church and State, I 
do not argue here, but at least we should not fail to see it as 
it was. I may be pardoned for illustrating it by a family 
group of names. 

John Hancock —father of that liberal benefactor Thomas, 
and grandfather of the John of Revolutionary memory — 
was a country minister in the town of Lexington; often 
called “ sishop” Hancock for the composit® function he 
wisely exercised, as minister, adviser, arbiter of justice, and 
guardian of the peace, making him in the best sense “ over- 
seer” of spiritual things and temporal in that noble town. 
His wife was daughter of another country mninister, Thomas 
Clarke, of Chelmsford. His daughter’s husband was Nicho- 
las Bowes, a country minister in Bedford, of like honorable 
record. His daughter’s husband was Jonas Clark, of Lex- 
ington, a name perhaps more identified than any single one 
of his order with the early heroic passion of our war of In- 
dependence.* His daughter’s husband, too, was a country 
minister, and so was his; for our apostolic succession runs 
zigzag, as you see, in the female line. And what may be 
said of one may be said of all. The country minister was 
elected by the town acting in its political capacity, and his 
modest salary was a draft upon the public chest. He was 
no sectary, but a prudent pastor, leading his people in 


. * His small salary being ‘entirely inadequate to the maintenance of his large family (of 
twelve children), he carried on a farm of considerable size, performing all the labor himself; 





culties of the Revolution, his pen and his tongue were never wanting in support of his coun- 
try’s cause. His house was a favorite resort for the patriots of the day. Here, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, and their friends found a safe retreat, where they could in security 
form those plans which were to save their country, and gain new courage and wisdom from 
the counsels of their host. At the battle of Lexington, his house was thrown open, and the 
wounded and dying were placed under the care of his family.” 
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ways of pleasantness and peace.’ He was very probably a 
farmer’s son, a thrifty husbandman himself, rejoicing in 
flowers, fruits, and wholesome crops; his wife, the wise 
woman of Proverbs, who “worketh willingly with her 
hands.” He was an active leader in town affairs, yet cast- 
ing no vote therein, but doing more for the beauty and 
prosperity of the town than perhaps any five men of wealth 
and business enterprise put together. 

This secular side of our church and ministry we should 
hold in peculiar honor. I believe —not that it shows the 
way, but that it gives one serviceable hint, of the work by 
which this organization of ours is to be developed, per- 
petuated, and made strong. Whatever it may be with our 
professions or our creeds, the real religion of our people, for 
better or worse, is likely to be largely political and social. 
Speculative theology and ecclesiastical form have already 
an amateurish air. They are likely to be the by-play which 
men good-humoredly accept and affectionately or even rev- 
erently keep; but they do not spring from the strong depth 
of passion, they do not call forth the strong force in action, 
which make religion a real power in the world. The spirit 
and aim with which we work are to be not scholastic, not 
antiquarian, not sentimental, not speculative, not technical 
and theological. Or, rather, they are to ‘be all these, but 
mainly and primarily that very practical thing which it is 
to establish the kingdom of God and his righteousness in 
the out-door doings and relations of men. 

The particular tasks by which we are to help forward 
that divine work,— tasks of education, tasks of active char- 
ity, expositions and tasks of social justice, efforts to keep 
pure the great ideals of political right,—these will be 
duly set before you by competent hands. It has been my 
particular business to make it (if possible) a little clearer 
how these very things are no departure from our elder tradi- 
tion, but are just in line with what is best in our religious 
ancestry, are but carrying out the work which our fathers 
wisely and heroically began. 

J. H. ALLEN. 





Cookery and Health. 


COOKERY AND HEALTH. 


The living animal body is undergoing an incessant 
change: it is continually receiving new matter and in- 
corporating new particles into its own structure and as 
continually throwing off old particles. The healthy body 
enjoys an unceasing income of new life and also a continual 
outgo of old life, passing off in death. We receive two to 
four pounds of solid and liquid food in each day, and as 
much passes off from us through the lungs, skin, etc. Our 
frames are renewing in part, day by day, hour by hour; 
and hence we need a constant supply of new materials, 
which are found and taken in the food. This is the 
original and organic law imposed on all animated nature,— 
upon reptile, insect, fish, beast, bird, and man. Ali are 
subject to this change of particles, to the exhaustion and 
the renewal of life and to the necessity of food to supply 
the waste. This not merely in general for the whole frame, 
but every part of the system,—the bone, the flesh, and 
lungs. ’ 

Nature provides the stomach to digest the food and con- 
vert it into nutriment of the blood, the arteries that dis- 
tribute this blood to every part of the frame, and the nutri- 
ent arteries that convert the perfected blood into flesh. 
What she has done is well done; and the rest, the selection 
of the food and its preparation for the table, is left for us. 
But, even here, nature has given us power of observation 
to learn her wants, and intelligence to search out the ways 
to meet them. 

OUR DUTIES. 

It may be well supposed that in this partnership to 
which nature admits us in the nourishment of the animal 
body, and in which she does her work with such precision 
and by means of instruments of such delicacy, that our part 
of the work is not a matter of indifference; nor will the 
results be all the same, whatever may be the way in which 
we provide and prepare the food. 

3 
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In this matter, we have only one object; that is, to pro- 
vide that food which can be converted into flesh, that shall 
be endowed with the largest quantity of vital force, the best 
muscle for action, the best nerve for sensation, the best 
brain for thought. 


PROVIDING AND COOKING. 


Here comes the responsibility of the purveyor who pro- 
vides the materials which are to be eaten, and of the cook 
who prepares these materials for the table. These, the 
provider and the cook, come under the law which governs 
ali who prepare the materials of any structure or the ele- 
ments of any compound. The result of their labors is 
always good or bad in proportion to the goodness or the 
badness of the materials they put in, or the fitness or 
unfitness of the manner of their preparations. The dyer, 
whose colors are the result of the combination of various 
elements, each adding its due proportion of its own hue and 
producing a corresponding change in the others, selects them 
with the most careful exactness, and measures them with 
the most scrupulous caution. He determines and arranges 
all the circumstances of light, air, temperature, and mate- 
rials with which they come in contact; for he is aware that 
all these have some influence on his work, and nothing must 
be allowed to interfere lest his colors be vitiated and his 
purpose fail. 

The chemical manufacturer produces his salts, his acids, 
and his other compounds by the same careful and skilful 
selection and measurement of his materials; and all his 
processes are regulated and adapted exactly to the purpose. 
And all the circumstances,— heat and moisture, the atmos- 
pheric state,—all that can have any influence on the work, 
are controlled and made to subserve the great end of the 
laboratory. 

All the managers and workers in these things recognize 
and desire to obey the law that in ratio of the fitness of the 
materials and the preparation will be the result of colors 
and chemicals. The preliminary steps of these works are 
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accordingly intrusted to and superintended by the highest 
intelligence connected with their processes, and nothing is 
left to the chance of ignorance or the accident of indiffer- 
ence or the probability of routine correctness. 


ANIMAL LIFE. . 


Animal life comes under the same law. It is strong or 
weak ; it is comfortable or painful; it is active or sluggish ; 
it is enduring or shortened, according as it is supplied with 
proper and fitting nutriment. 

A wise farmer and high authority in his vocation once 
said: “You can get no more out of animals than you put 
into them. We cannot get good milk, unless we give good 
food.” Every farmer and teamster knows that he cannot 
get good strength and good work from an ox or a horse, 
unless he gives digestible, nutritious, and strengthening 
food. 

HUMAN LIFE. 


Human life is subject to the same conditions, and even 
more strictly than that of the beasts. Man has higher 
endowments and more acute sensibilities, and is therefore 
more affected by the kind of food he eats and the state of 
his digestion. He responds, in strength and buoyancy, as 
readily as the lower animals to good and appropriate nutri- 
ment; and he seems to fail more readily than they, under 
unfitting aliment. 

The law of the stomach is very nearly the law of the 
man. As he is fed, so is he nourished: as he is nourished, 
so is the measure of his power. In this must be included, 
not only the power of his bone and muscle, but of his brain, 
his intellect; and, more than even this, it must include the 
state of his heart, his emotions, his temper, his courage, his 
cheerfulness, the buoyancy of spirit, the whole measure of 
his life. All these depend very materially on the state of 
his digestion, on the manner of his nutrition,-on the way 
in which his housekeeper provides for and his cook feeds 
him. 
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If here be failure, it is not usually the primary fault of 
the stomach: as a general rule, that organ is naturally and 
originally sound and sufficiently strong to accomplish its 
appointed purpose. It is usually able to digest easily and 
without our notice, and convert into nutriment of the blood 
all proper food that is necessary for the support of the 
body; but, if the food, in its quality or quantity, or in its 
manner of preparation, is unfitted for the powers of the 
stomach, then the work of digestion is done with labor, 
difficulty, and often with pain. Sometimes, this labor of 
the stomach absorbs all the nervous energy of the system ; 
and the sufferer is partially or totally unfitted for any other 
work. He cannot think well and easily, nor use his muscles 
with the best effect, because the digestive process demands 
all his nervous powers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COOK. 


Unquestionably, a large portion of the digestive ills and 
sufferings is due to our own personal fault and mismanage- 
ment; yet making a good allowance for our indiscretions, 
negligence, and self-indulgence, for the pampered or the care- 
less appetite, for our love for what we call good eating and 
our occasional indifference whether we eat or not,— making 
whatever deduction may be due to these causes,— there yet 
remains a great responsibility, in the provider and the cook, 
for the health of the family. These, in great measure, make 
and they unmake the man: they give him power or they 
give him weakness; they give him comfort or pain; they 
make him buoyant or depressed. 

The science of the kitchen is then, in very great degree, 
the science of life. It holds in its hands more of human 
destiny, it has control over the measure of human force and 
human happiness, more than any other knowledge or princi- 
ple that bears upon our being here. 


- 


COOK BOOKS. 


There are many cook books written. There is a little 
library of them in the world. All of these, doubtless, con- 
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tain something that is good. Many of them contain much 
that is useful; and, unhappily, some of them contain much 
that is evil. Most of them show how to make good, light, 
and digestible bread and puddings, and how to prepare 
meats and other matters in fitting condition for the stomach. 
Some of them show how to work up the material of the 
store room and larder the most economically, how to make 
cheap puddings and soups out of all the bits of vegetable and 
animal matter that might be otherwise wasted. 

On the other hand, they encourage much that stimulates 
an unhealthy appetite, they endeavor to show how to make 
things that are pleasant to the palate, but painful to the 
stomach and exhaustive to the health and life. They offer 
things that pamper self-indulgence and create and foster 
a love of good eating and a carelessness of good nutrition. 

On the whole, economy and appetite-seem to be the 
burden of these domestic books rather than the true and 
great purpose of cookery. They fail to teach the way of 
exactly adapting the food to the stomach and to the varieties 
of digestive power in men of different temperaments and 
habits, of different conditions and exposures. 

The creation of the largest and highest life, the develop- 
ment of the best vital force, do not seem to be the great and 
paramount purposes of these books. Yet it would be a bless- 
ing to the world if a book could be written upon these prin- 
ciples, that would teach healthy cookery and no other, and 
show how man and woman may be the best nourished and 
strengthened by the materials which nature produces and the 
market offers. 

HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Whatever help or instruction cook books appropriate or 
inappropriate may give, whatever aid of talent or of educa- 
tion may be brought to the work, whatever may be the 
degree of intelligence or of ignorance in the kitchen, our 
food must be prepared there for our tables. It must be 
selected, compounded, and cooked according to whatever 
science that part of the domestic establishment affords. 

Of whatever material it may be composed, and in what- 
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ever condition it may be presented, it is to be the family’s 
nutriment; and they must eat it, and be nourished and made 
up accordingly, in health or disorder, in strength or weak- 
ness, in comfort or pain, or in such a measure of these as 
may be derived from the degree of fitness or unfitness of the 
food for the action of the stomach and for supplying the 
textures with new and living particles and for its capacity 
of being converted from dead vegetable and animal matter 
into the several parts of their own living bodies. 

Here, then, rests the responsibility of the housekeeper 
who superintends, plans, and directs all the nutrition of 
the household, and of the cook who makes the bread, roasts 
the meat, boils the vegetables, and prepares all the other 
nutritive materials for their consumption. 

It depends upon these very greatly to determine whether 
the family, the father, mother, and children shall be robust, 
healthy, and active in limb and bright in intellect, placid, 
cheerful, and buoyant in temper, or haggard and disordered, 
sluggish in habit, indisposed to exertion, languid or even 
stupid, dull in spirit or even feverish and irritable. 


POSITION OF HOUSEKEEPER. 


The position of a housekeeper is a high and honorable 
one. It is one of power for good and for evil, of creating 
comfort and happiness, of inflicting or preventing pain, 
which is not elsewhere to be found. Here is a field for the 
exercise and display of talent, for the use of intelligence, 
for study and learning, for observation and discipline of as 
high, if not of a higher, order than most of the avocations 
of men offer. 

The conduct of the several mechanical trades, the admin- 
istration of the affairs of commerce, the management of 
farms, the control of ships at sea, and most of the employ- 
ments of men, give less scope for the exercise of ingenuity, 
require less knowledge of science, and afford less oppor- 
tunity for the careful study of matter and conditions and 
purposes, and for the adaptation of plans and means to the 
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great end, than the position of a housekeeper. No other 
employment offers opportunities for producing so large and 
so valuable results; none promise and are sure to return so 
great and so desirable reward; and nowhere are ambition, 
conscience, and affection so certain to be gratified in their 
highest aspirations. 

Nothwithstanding all the complaints of the want of 
female occupation, which will not here be denied, there 
is still this great and noble one offered to almost all women 
that live to maturity. This gives or ought to give employ- 
ment to a large proportion of their faculties. It requires 
as high degree of culture and intelligence as the most aspir- 
ing could ask for. 


WANT OF PREPARATION. 


Although the responsibility for the care of the household 
and for the nutriment of its members seems to be the 
common destiny of women, yet it is not so common among 
them to prepare for it by any especial training or education 
adapted to this end, as both men and women are prepared 
fur other cccupations. A woman is not a housekeeper by 
instinct nor a cook by nature any more than she is a dress- 
maker or milliner, no more than a man is a mechanic or, 
merchant. Both sexes have the capacity for these several 
employments; but that capacity needs, in both, to be 
- developed, trained; and instructed before their powers 
can be applied to any purpose. 

When men intend to become shoemakers, carpenters, tin- 
men, traders, or to pursue any other avocation, or when 
women intend to become bonnet-makers or dressmakers, 
they usually put themselves in the way of learning the 
rules and processes of the art they intend to practise, and 
go through a specific and preparatory training especially 
adapted to these purposes, before they venture to assume 
the responsibilities belonging to them. 

Parents are naturally anxious that their children, both 
sons and daughters, should be established in respectable 
positions in the world, where they may sustain themselves 
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comfortably and honorably and discharge the responsibil- 
ities that may fall upon them. They are well aware that 
their sons cannot obtain employment in such positions, nor 
meet the expectations of the world connected with them, 
without suitable preparation and fitness for their work. 

Accordingly, as one boy is intended to be a clock-maker, 
another a merchant, a third a farmer, the fourth a lawyer, 
they procure places that seem to them to be the best within 
their power, where they may labor, study, and learn what- 
ever pertains to their several intended callings. And they 
are kept in their states of pupilage, apprenticeship, and 
subordinate work, until they are supposed to have gained 
sufficient knowledge of their arts to practise them, and 
sufficient general wisdom to justify them in assuming the 
responsibility of conducting their trades, business, or profes- 
sions. Until they seem to be thus properly qualified, they are 
not encouraged or allowed to undertake the management of 
shops, stores, farms, or professions on their own account. 

But no such condition is imposed upon the daughters of 
. special training and preparation for their great and almost 
universal calling in life,— the superintendency of households, 
the art of cooking, and the responsibility of sustaining the 
life of the family, for which they are candidatés as certainly 
as their brothers are for the management of the shops, stores, 
farms, and ships. 

Some women consequently assume these responsibilities 
without that preliminary knowledge of the way they must 
be sustained which is absolutely necessary for the successful 
discharge of the duties they undertake. 

In the management then of their kitchen, which is their 
laboratory for the preparation of the nutriment of life, the 
lack of due intelligence of the work there to be done and 
of the ultimate purposes that are to be accomplished ren- 
ders it doubtful whether the food which is there prepared 
will be adapted to the powers of digestive organs to dissolve 
it, and fitted in matter and in form to be converted into the 
living flesh of those who are to eat it. 

In some kitchens, skill, knowledge of the means and 
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methods of the work, and principles of action seem never to 
be established; but luck and chance reign instead, in this 
part of the establishment. Consequently, the family are 
sometimes told by the gratified housekeeper that they were 
lucky in the baking, for the bread was light and sweet; and, 
at other times, the disappointed matron confesses that they 
were unlucky in the same process, for the bread was heavy 
and the pies were sour. The same ready explanations are 
given on different occasions for the state of the cakes, 
puddings, meats, vegetables, etc., which appear on the table 
in conditions gratifying or ungratifying to the palate, easy 
or hard for the stomach, and fitted or unfitted for the nour- 
ishment of the animal body. But the very comprehensive 
though unphilosophical terms, good luck and bad luck, are 
deemed sufficient claims for congratulation when the food 
is good, and apology sufficient to disarm censure when it 
is bad; and the affectionate husband, the obedient children, 
and polite guests must of course be satisfied with this un- 
certain and varied preparation of the nutriment of their life. 

But the housekeeper who has these loose notions of sup- 
porting the vital principle in herself and her family has no 
such loose ideas of means and purpose in respect to matters 
which meet the eye. While she admits ill luck as a possible 
excuse for the shortcomings of the cook, she would be very 
unwilling to admit the same excuse from her dressmaker, 
who should not happen to cut her garments for herself or 
for her children according to the size and form of the 
wearer. Neither does the carpenter satisfy himself with 
thinking, nor his employers by saying, that he was unlucky 
when his windows do not fit the frames, or his doors are too 
long or too short for their intended places. Nor even does 
the dyer and painter feel satisfied, or think to satisfy their 
employers, by calling it ill luck when their colors turn out 
differently from what they had proposed. 


VARIETIES OF NUTRITIVE WANTS. 


In mechanical preparations, nothing is taken for granted: 
all must be observed and measured. The tailor will not cut 
4 
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the coats for a whole family of brothers by exactly the same 
measure, until he shall have ascertained that they are of the 
same size and form. There are marked differences of form 
and complexion as well as of age and conditions of women ; 
and common taste requires that there should be a corre- 
sponding difference in the material, colors, figures, and style 
of the garments, in order to secure the highest and most 
appropriate grace to the wearer. Among ladies, the tall and 
the short, the full and the thin, need different figures and 
styles. The rosy and the pale, the blonde and the brunette, 
should wear different colors. No single figure, style, or 
color is suitable for all. In order then to adapt the dress to 
the peculiarities of form, complexion, age, and condition of 
the wearer, the best intelligence of the family and frequently 
of the neighborhood, the most cultivated taste and the most 
reliable judgment in these matters, are called into requisition 
to decide what is best and most fitting to the person to be 
clothed. The.best skill is sent forth to search through the 
range of stores within reach to find the suitable material. 
Added to these precautions, specimens or patterns are often 
gathered and brought home; and another council of taste is 
held, and a consultation is opened. All the elements of per- 
son, of character, and use and exposure of the wearer, are 
carefully considered before judgment is declared and the 
selection made. But the pleasant result is that our people 
are generally clothed in beauty and grace, and we and their 
friends delight to behold them. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEMPERAMENT AND PHYSICAL WANTS. 


There are differences equally great and certain in the 
temperament and physical organism, the digestive power 
and nutritive wants of the people; and these require equally 
varied supplies of food, both as to its material and as to its 
preparation. The sanguine and the lymphatic, the ner- 
vous and the bilious, the active laborer in the open air and 
the lady of the parlor, the farmer and the tailor, the stone- 
layer and the student, those who expend their forces through 
the muscles, those who expend them through the brain, and 
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those idlers who expend none of their powers, need to be 
supplied with food differing in kind and in preparation. Yet 
these differences of want and of digestive power are not 
usually regarded. It is common to supply a whole family 
with the same uniform bill of fare; and some very large 
families or collections of people, including most, perhaps all 
varieties of constitutions, physical condition, and habits of 
life, are fed upon the same articles of diet. 

In providing the nutriment of the household, no such 
discriminating care is used as in providing for the raiment. 
In one the highest, and in the other the lowest, intelligence 
is put in requisition. It would be deemed an unpardonable 
negligence or disregard of the law of taste to send by an 
Irish servant or a chance messenger to the storekeeper asking 
him to send a definite number of yards of silk, cotton, or 
linen cloth for a dress, leaving it to the convenience or the 
accidental supply or the taste of the trader to send what 
he pleased. But the same disregard of selection is often 
used in purveying for the table. A servant is sent to the 


market for about a definite quantity of beef, mutton, or veal, 
or such kind of meat as he may find; and this is used, 
although it may not be exactly what was desired or needed. 


HARMONIOUS ADAPTATION OF PARTS OF DRESS. 


There is another parallel of condition and want of the 
inward and the outward man, which are usually regarded 
as to one, and often disregarded as to the other. The eye 
is active and comprehensive in its taste. It loves to see all 
that belongs to one group harmonious in color, in shape, and 
in mutual adaptation. It is fastidious, critical, and makes its 
demands to be respected. We love to have the material, 
color, texture, and shape of our garments suited to our 
persons; and, more than this, we require that all the several 
parts,— the coat, the vest, and the hat, the dress, the bonnet, 
the cloak, the gloves,— all the minutiw, even the ornaments, 
the ribbons, the buttons, and the jewelry,—all must be in 
harmony with each other, so as to present an agic?ab). and 
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graceful whole. Often, this adaptation is very difficult. The 
purveyor sometimes has more trouble in finding some trim- 
mings that will match the substantial part than in obtaining 
all the rest. Yet all this is intelligently undertaken, per- 
severingly pursued, and usually accomplished satisfactorily. 
All this is well done. The eyes are gratified, and both those 
who wear and those who look upon these outward protec- 
tions and adornments are so far the happier. 


MIXTURE OF ARTICLES IN FOOD. 


Our food is made up of as great, perhaps of a greater, 
variety of articles than our clothing. Many articles are com- 
bined to make up one meal. Each one of these articles may 
singly be suitable for the stomach. Yet there is often a ques- 
tion whether they will harmonize together, and whether any 
definite combination will not have qualities that do not 
belong to any of its separate elements, and whether any 
such special combination of articles may suit the digestive 
powers and the nutritive wants of all to whom it may be 
offered at the same table. 

Most persons have been made to feel at times that some 
article eaten at dinner or other meal, some aliment, spice, 
or condiment used in the cooking, resisted the powers of the 
stomach to digest it, and moreover, by its presence, inter- 
rupted or prevented the digestion of all the rest. 

The same attention and study that the mechanics, the 
dyers, the painters, and the mantua-makers, give to the nature 
and compatibility of the materials that are combined to 
please the eye, in coloring, in painting, and in dressing, is 
equally applicable to the preparation and the use of the ma. 
terials that are to be combined together for digestion within 
our stomachs and for the nutrition of our living bodies. 

Throughout the world and even among the most civilized 
there is a lack of due intelligence of the Law of Life and 
its conditions, and still greater want of due appreciation of 
our dependence upon them. There is a lamentable igno- 
rance and disregard of the influence which the matter and 
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manner of our nutrition have over our health and strength, 
and the power which those who provide and prepare our 
food have over our energy, comfort, and life. Consequently, 
we do not give to this work the talent, time, and attention 
that we are willing to give to matters of far inferior impor- 
tance; nor do we employ any high order of intelligence in 
others to take this care of our vital force. 

Some housekeepers, who have the talent and skill for the 
purpose, do attend to this work in person. But, of these, 
many find the work disagreeabie. They do it as a matter 
of necessity, but not of love. They forget that, in thus pro- 
viding for their tables, they are creating their own, their 
husband's, and their children’s lives anew, day by day. But 
they complain of this as a drudgery, which hard fortune 
imposes upon them ; and, as soon as fortune is more smiling, 
they leave the kitchen and intrust its work to a deputy, 
while they reserve for their own handiwork, and perhaps for 
that of their daughters, the intelligent and responsible mem- 
bers of the family, the care and the labor of providing for 
the outer man the clothing, the dressing, and the adornments. 

Usually, those who prepare our nutriment of life, the cooks, 
are of the least intelligent and educated class; and they 
receive a reward not in accordance with the responsibility 
of their position and the power they wield over our strength 
and our spirits, but in accordance with the estimation in 
which their calling is held. We pay nearly as much to our 
dressmaker for the labor of a week as we pay to our life- 
maker for the labor of a month. The carpenter who builds 
our houses receives a higher reward for the labor of a day 
than she who builds our bodies for the labor of a week. 

The experience of some of the Irish immigrants is singu- 
larly illustrative of the low appreciation put upon the 
position and responsibilities of the cook as compared with 
other employments. 

Barney O’Flannagan and his sister Bridget were born in 
the County Roscommon, province of Connaught, and lived 
in a dwelling called in the Government Reports “ a fourth- 
class house,” and described as “a mud cabin with a single 
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room.” Barney was a laborer in a potato field. Bridget 
fed the pig and the fowls, helped her mother boil the pota- 
toes, turnips, and cabbages for the family. She also, at 
times, assisted in the work of the field and garden. When 
Barney was twenty-one and Bridget was nineteen years old, 
they came to America; and, with a very proper affection, 
they proposed to obtain employment in the same family or, 
certainly, as near to each other as possible. They soon 
learned that Mrs. Blank was in want of a cook; and her 
husband, Mr. Blank, a tailor, was in want of a journeyman. 
Mr. Blunk’s shop was in his house. Here was an oppor- 
tunity, and they endeavored to avail themselves of it. 
Bridget applied to Mrs. Blank, who was then in her kitchen 
doing, against her will, the cooking which Biddy, the late 
cook, had left suddenly on her hands. Mrs. Blank was 
delighted with the offer, and was ready to take her at once, 
and told her that, although she had never cooked, she could 
soon learn, and thought herself fortunate. 

Barney offered to fill the vacant place in Mr. Blank’s 
tailor shop; but, when he told Mr. Blank that he never 
had used the needle, but he could learn, he was treated 
very contemptuously, and almost driven from the shop. 

Still wishing to live together, they made further inquiries, 
and learned that Esquire Nameless wanted a groom to take 
charge of his span of fine horses, in which he took great 
interest and even pride; and Mrs. Nameless wanted a girl 
to do cooking and help take care of the children. Accord- 
ingly, they offered their services to the esquire and his 
wife. Bridget met with the same success as at Mr. 
Blank’s. Mrs. Nameless was pleased with her good, honest 
face, and was sure she would soon learn to cook; at any 
rate, she would do, for they had only simple food. And 
the children, Tommy and Susy, aged five and seven, would 
be easily managed by Bridget, who would take care of them 
and eat with and feed them at the second table. Mrs. 
Nameless said she would not interfere with the girl, pro- 
vided she gave the little darlings enough to eat. 

But the esquire was more particular about his animals. 
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He examined Barney rigidly about his experience with 
horses, and, finding that he had never fed or curried a horse, 
at once concluded that so ignorant a fellow was not to be 
trusted with his fine and costly stud. He might overfeed 
or he might underfeed them. He did not know how to mix 
grain, to cut feed, or when and how to water his precious 
beasts. The esquire said that with the best of grooms he 
never felt entirely secure, and always went to the stable 
and oversaw some part of the feeding every day; but, with 
such a raw hand as Barney, he would feel obliged to go 
there every time the horses should be fed, to make it 
certain that they were supplied with the appropriate food 
and in due proportion. Barney was accordingly dismissed. 

Discouraged at this failure to procure a home together, 
they concluded to separate. Barney got work then on a 
railway at low wages, shovelling gravel; while Bridget con- 
cluded she would take up with Mrs. Nameless’ offer, who 
said she might have the whole control of the kitchen and 
do the cooking for herself, her husband, and the five 
children. 

Whatever influence for good or evil the administration 
of the house and the management of the kitchen may have 
on the vital force of the family, all who eat there, the old 
and the young, the mature and the infant, share alike in the 
consequences. They are sustained and strengthened and 
made comfortable by intelligence and faithfulness, and they 
are weakened and distressed and they fail by ignorance and 
negligence in the cooking. Nevertheless, our housekeepers 
are not alone responsible. They are equal to the demands 
of the time. They bring as great a preparation for their 
responsibility and as high a cultivation for their work as 
those who depend upon and are associated with them can 
appreciate. Those also who do not recognize the connec- 
tion between appropriateness of nutrition and fulness of 
life do not require nor look for the means of fulfilling this 
condition. Nor are they disappointed, when it fails. If 
they or their family fall short in vital force, if they fail in 
health and energy, if they have painful digestion, clouded 
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brain, heavy spirit, or even irritability of temper, ‘they are 
accustomed to refer these to some other cause than mis- 
adapted means of nutrition. 

We therefore need a more general education in the law 
of life, in the principles of health, and in regard to the 
means by which strength is created and vigor maintained. 


EDWARD JARvis, M.D. 


MAN AND RELIGION. 


It is a theory of the best educators that all the human 
faculties should be trained together. In that way only can 
true culture be attained. A purely athletic training all will 
pronounce imperfect and seriously defective, but a purely 
intellectual training is also beset with limitations and evil 
consequences. Man isa complex being, and he looks out 
from many sides upon the manifold aspects of the world. 
He will see more of it, and know more about it, the wider 
the range of his capacities for its comprehension and enjoy- 
ment. If all his faculties are trained, he will realize more 
of it than if only a part of them are educated; and, if all 
of them are harmoniously developed together, the result will 
be the best and highest we can reach through the means of 
culture. 

The mind has been divided into intellect, will, and affec- 
tions. These, again, have their subdivisions ; and the con- 
science, the emotions, the esthetic nature, are essential 
elements of the mind. Any such division, however, is to 
a large extent formal, serving very well for purposes of 
classification and for convenience of speech, but correspond- 
ing to no sharply defined boundaries in the mind itself. 
Conscience never operates by itself. The intellect has its 
conclusions colored by the emotions. They co-work and 
combine their results in every activity of the mind. Man is 
a living soul, not a bundle of faculties. His mind is one and 
indivisible ; the faculties are but modes of its activity. 
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Each of the faculties sees things in its own way, makes 
its special report about the world, adds something to our 
experience and knowledge. The conscience marks the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, the esthetic nature takes cogni- 
zance of beauty, the affections relate us to each other as 
social beings. It is evident that any one of these faculties 
can only give us account of one aspect of the world, can 
only report to us the facts about one phase of existence. 
To obtain a complete knowledge of those things within the 
range of man’s capacities, all the faculties must make their 
report. Not only is this true, but it is also true that, to 
know all about any one thing, we must have the response of 
all the faculties, we must comprehend it in all its aspects and 
relations. The result of the harmonious activity of all the 
faculties is essential to the whole truth. 

In some studies, the tendency is to rely on one set of 
faculties. During some ages, one or another faculty is 
brought out into complete dominion over every other. A 
partial truth is the result, with which men in time become 
dissatisfied, laying the emphasis as strongly on the conclu- 
sions of some other faculty or tendency in human nature. 
For this there is the remedy which comes of recognizing that 
the wholeness of truth has its interpretation in the whole- 
ness of the mind of man. We can know the word of duty, 
not when we live exclusively in the moral nature, but when 
we let the activity of the whole mind play freely about the 
problems of conduct, and under the guidance of the moral 
faculties. We do not know nature by applying to it the 
“scientific method”; for by that method we shut out from 
ourselves a good part of what it is, using it exclusively. 
This is true, because that method of acquiring truth is an 
intellectual method purely, which does not give recognition 
to imagination or to any of the other faculties. It fails to 
recognize the essential truth that the totality of nature is to 
be understood only by the totality of man’s being. To know 
nature, it is quite as essential that the imagination should be 
active upon it as that we should apply to it microscope and 
scientific method. 

5 
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Nowhere is the danger greater from a limited use of the 
faculties than in religion. There, every capacity should be 
awake, every aspect of the truth should be accepted. On 
the contrary, the almost universal tendency has been to 
accept some one view of the world as the correct one, the 
report of some one faculty as complete in itself. In civil- 
ized times and countries, at least, most of the evils and dis- 
cords of religion have arisen from this source. The narrow 
limitations of sects, the harsh and cruel treatment of one 
religious party by another, the dogmatisms of the creeds, 
have arisen from a partial conception of the truth; and this 
has proceeded from the suppression of one or more of the 
faculties and the undue elevation of others. The Puritans 
made conscience and will predominant, but the affections 
and the love of the beautiful were suppressed. The Meth- 
odists have glorified the emotions, finding religion mainly in 
feeling and spiritual ecstasy ; but they have too often held 
reason to be of little value. 

Even those who study religion with a view to discover its 
nature, and the source of its relations to the life of man, 
have accepted some one faculty as that through which it is 
developed. Some have made reason the organ of its expres- 
sion and the source of its teaching, others have found that 
it grows out of the conscience, and yet others find its source 
in feeling. As genuine culture results from a development 
of all the faculties in harmonious relations, so does religion 
come to its truest expression through the aid of them all, 
when directed to the one great thought of man’s origin and 
destiny. 

Religion takes its origin in the nature of man. He is not 
the ordainer of his own destiny; he is surrounded by mys- 
tery. Man early learns that he cannot control the elements 
of his own being or the abiding principles of that world in 
which he lives, that he is in the hands of a Power through 
whom things are as he finds them. At the same time, he 
learns that the Power works unseen to human eyes, and 
partly in a mysterious and supersensuous manner. What is 
beyond his own birth, what comes after his own death, he 
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can only dimly comprehend. These elements of man’s 
nature and experience give origin to religion, but so soon 
as he begins to think he attempts to explain these problems. 
Such attempts may be limited by the limitations he gives to 
his own faculties; but a broader thought tells us that relig- 
ion grows out of the fact of God’s existence as the maker 
and sustainer of heaven and earth, and out of the fact of 
man’s existence as a personal being of like nature with God. 
Man is drawn by the conditions of his being to believe in 
@ supersensuous world of infinite realities, where all he loves 
and holds dearest abides eternally ; and to feel the need of 
intimate harmony with, and trust in, that infinite personal 
Being his soul, mind, and heart testify to on every hand. 

Many thinkers have found the source of religion in 
reason. The Gnostics of the early Church, the schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages, the rationalists of modern times, and 
such philosophers as Hegel ‘have more or less thoroughly 
accepted right reasoning or knowledge as constituting the 
essence of religion. In Caird’s Philosophy of Religion, this 
view is presented, when he says, “It is Thought, as the 
activity of the universal, which gives to man the capacity 
of that self-abnegation and self-surrender to an infinite ob- 
ject in which religion may be said to consist. If we ask 
what is that central principle which is present in all the 
many-sided aspects of our spiritual life,— in our sensations, 
feelings, desires, imaginations, conceptions, notions, etc.,— 
and of which these are but the various or successive specifi- 
cations, more or less concrete, the answer can only be, that 
the principle is Thought.” According to this view, it is 
thought which unlocks the mysteries of existence and 
brings man into near relations with the eternal world. 
Others believe that reason is a faculty of spiritual truth, 
and that through it revelation is made. 

Among intelligent persons to-day, no argument is needed 
in favor of the use of reason in religion. All are convinced 
of its necessity,— that religion becomes dogmatic, narrow, 
fanatical, or superstitious, if reason is not applied to all its 
problems. The heart or the feelings are not to be trusted 
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to go alone, unguarded and undirected. The conscience 
bids us accept the right and avoid the wrong, but it is not 
an entirely trustworthy guide as to what that right and 
wrong may be. Much of the error of the past, much of 
the superstition and persecution, have grown out of the 
fact that reason has been banished from the Church as 
illegitimate and unholy. Reason is essential to faith, is its 
friend and ally. 

A chief religious characteristic of our time is the full 
employment of reason. Man wishes to know; he is not 
satisfied to remain in ignorance about himself and the 
world. What is the cause of things, and the nature of that 
cause; what lies beyond the grave; what is the object of 
man’s existence,— are questions he is ever asking, and about 
which he is not satisfied with a negative answer. The 
answer of Agnosticism, that we cannot know and that it is 
idle to inquire, cannot satisfy more than a few. Thought 
is active, and man will find some solution for these deeper 
problems of existence. The craving for knowledge is in- 
satiable. Man is not content merely to believe, to accept 
things on faith, to say that all is mystery, and that we need 
not seek to know. He will seek to know; he will reason 
and think, and he will trust the conclusions of his own 
thought. 

And why should not thought open the door of truth? 
As a part of the world, why should not man be in such 
harmony with it as to be able to understand it? This is 
the highest conclusion of philosophy, that reason may so 
enter into the nature of things as to explain them for all 
the purposes of our present existence. 

It is very evident, however, that mere thought, mere 
logical reasoning, cannot go very far, and cannot explain 
all things. There are phases of our existence which it does 
not so much as recognize. Reason in religion is likely to 
be cold, hard, and even cruel; it dries up the fountains of 
devotion, and it undermines the feelings and sympathies. 
When we consider the history of religion, we soon discover 
that those ages in which reason has played the largest part, 
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and had the greatest influence, are those in which religion 
has been formal and ritualistic, when the sense of the spirit- 
ual has been at alow ebb, when the love of the beautiful 
has died away, when morality has become conventional 
and worship perfunctory. Reason alone never made any 
man religious. We may prove to our entire satisfaction, by 
the aid of philosophy, science, and logic, that there is a God 
and an eternal world; but this proof will not make us 
spiritually-minded, devout, or prayerful. There must be 
more than reason, more than right-thinking, in a genuine 
religion. .Reason, whether in the shape of science or phi- 
losophy, never yet made a religion, and cannot of itself keep 
alive the religious convictions. Vitally important as reason 
is to a healthy expression of the spirit of religion, indispen- 
sable as it may be to a true exercise of faith and worship, 
it destroys religion when given its own course. 

Why should we expect the intellect alone to do the work 
of the whole of the mind? The other faculties have their 
answer to make, and we should listen to them as well. 
The intellect, working through reason, the understanding, 
and common sense, tells us of an orderly world, opens the 
door for thought and ideas, and unfolds te us the grand 
ideal conceptions of a rational universe. It shows us that 
God is, that he is true to himself, that our own life is under 
law and providence, that we can accept things as they are 
without doing violence to our sense of what is true and 
reasonable. Much as all this is, man is never content with 
it; simply because he has other faculties, and wishes to 
have other problems solved. He wishes to know if God is 
just, he wishes to order his own life in obedience to what 
is right. 

To other thinkers, will or conscience has been the central 
light of religion. They have seen in the moral faculty a 
justification of worship, an explanation of man’s relations to 
God and eternity. Fichte says that “religion is the living 
power of morality, a power which has become conscious of 
its origin, and which manifests itself ceaselessly in moral 
achievement.” Again, he says, “Religion is conscious mo- 
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rality, a morality which, in ‘virtue of that consciousness, is 
mindful of its origin from God.” He also defines it as 
“faith ina moral government of the world.” This view of 
religion was in substance that of Kant, the greatest thinker 
of modern times, and the man who more than any other 
leads the thought of the present hour, who said that the 
conclusion necessarily arrived at, by any attempt to fathom 
the nature of things through the use of reason, is that we 
can know nothing of God or spiritual realities. On this side, 
all is futile, when we seek to penetrate behind the surface 
facts. When we turn to the moral nature, however, we find 
there a proclamation of duty, from which conscience and 
will lead us on to find freedom and God. He accordingly 
defines religion as “ reverence for the moral law as a divine 
command.” He also says that it is “the recognition of all 
our duties as if they were divine commandments.” What 
is denied to reason is made clear to the moral nature, what 
intellect cannot discover the will is able to reveal to us. 
Religion thus becomes allied with morality ; it is morality, 
according to Matthew Arnold, “touched with emotion.” 

To this definition, it ought at once to be objected that 
religion and morality are not one and the same thing. 
Morality is conduct: religion is worship. A pure and 
undefiled religion can never be divorced from morality and 
conduct. If a strict definition separates them from each 
other, yet they are always united in practice and in reality. 
They justify each other, give power and meaning each to 
the other. And much is to be said in behalf of that view 
of religion which quotes the words of Jesus: If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine. 

Religion is life, and it is character. We know its meaning 
by doing the will of God, by obedience and self-abnegation. 
What reason cannot give, what the intellect cannot pene- 
trate, is made plain in the moral development of life. We 
are to live for great ends, with high purposes, in humble 
trust, for the good of others; and then we shall know what 
life is and what God may be. 

There is nothing which more effectively appeals to man 
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than his moral nature, than his desire to find and to follow 
what is right. Even when the intellect is not developed, 
conscience may be active and the will may be a guiding and 
controlling power. Man craves to be made acquainted with 
his duty, and to be assured the world is ruled in justice. It 
is the moral aspect of the world which early appeals to him, 
and expresses ‘itself in the doctrines of hell and Nemesis, in 
his conviction that retribution is sure, and in his conception 
of God as a being of justice. The moral aspect of religion 
is becoming more and more prominent in modern life. No 
sect is now willing to divorce conduct from belief or to sep- 
arate morality from piety. When a brilliant essayist says 
that “conduct is three-fourths” of life, his assertion is 
almost universally taken as the statement of a great truth. 
When other brilliant thinkers, as Carlyle, for instance, go 
even farther, and say that doing is better than believing, 
that work is the truest worship, the moral temper of the 
time is ready to accept such a conclusion. Religion is to 
be realized in life, it is to be made practical in conduct, it 
is to be justified in altruism. 

Yet it is to be said that work is not worship, that right 
conduct does not take the place of faith and piety, that 
morality does not replace the supersensuous or spiritual side 
of life. Doing good is not the only end of man’s being. 
Doing one’s duty in obedience to all moral requirements 
may leave much of life undeveloped. Duty may be per- 
formed in a merely perfunctory manner, and duty may 
often be done without right reason and sympathy. A merely 
moral man is of all men the most formal and lifeless, the 
most devoid of sweet human sympathies and emotions. 

Puritanism does not justify itself to the better and broader 
moral judgment of our time; and yet conduct, conscience, 
obedience, were the chief thoughts of the Puritan. He was 
harsh, stern, exacting, unbending; he made morality forbid- 
ding and religion repulsive. In the teachings of Jesus, 
doing right is made of far less importance than feeling right. 
It is the disposition, the inward desire and purpose, which he 
looks at, not merely at the conduct. And Paul, his chief 
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apostle, teaches that we are brought into harmonious rela- 
tions with God, not by anything that we can do, but by 
inward conviction and trust. All the profound religious 
teachers have said that man cannot buy salvation with con- 
duct, that he must trust to God’s mercy and grace. Yet it 
is also true that religion is to be tested, not by the emotions 
alone, but by conduct. To do the will of God is the only 
way to make sure that we love him. If religion is something 
more than morality, it always includes morality as one of its 
main elements. The religion which is alive with power and 
purpose will look upon God as an almighty Will, and as a 
Person who is over and above all worlds and souls. 

For the majority of even intelligent persons, religion is 
something more than reason or conduct. Beauty will make 
its appeal to some, and it will seem to them that the wor- 
ship of it is akin to religious faith. They will say, with a 
great thinker, that the beautiful is the good. To others, 
the emotions and the affections will seem to be of the ut- 
most importance; and they will look for that in religion 
which will satisfy their desire for love, sympathy, and affec- 
tion. Schleiermacher says that “religion is constituted in 
feeling,— the absolute feeling of dependence on God.” 
One of his latest disciples tells us that “the religious feel- 
ing is a primary source of experience derived from nothing 
before itself.” The feeling of dependence, of an eternal 
world and of God, is the source of religion. It is in emo- 
tion, in the heart, that we find religion; and it is there we 
find the only proof, according to this view, of its reality. 
This conception is sustained by the fact that man feels 
before he thinks or acts. Feeling is earlier developed in 
consciousness, and it remains a more constant factor of the 
mental life. Feeling arrives at right conclusions about life 
long before reason is satisfied in regard to its meaning. 
For the majority of mankind, feeling is a surer guide than 
reason. Pascal says, “The heart has reasons that reason 
does not know.” 

Man not only wishes to know the truth and to do the 
right, but he longs even more earnestly for that satisfaction 
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of the heart which will make him in love with his fellow- 
men and at peace with God. He craves for divine sympa- 
thy and affection,— to be assured in his own heart that God 
feels with him in his pain, sympathizes with him in his 
troubles, knows his doubts, and is ready to assuage his 
sorrows. When he sins, he yearns to know that God will 
forgive, that God will be as merciful and tender as those 
who love him on earth. Religion gives an answer to his 
desire, and assures man that God is a Father, full of tender 
mercy, gracious in his compassion, that he yearns with an 
infinite love after all his children. The appeal of Jesus is 
constantly to the heart side of religion; his words touch 
the deepest chords of affection and feeling. 

A living religion is always touched with emotion. Our 
thought of God must not only satisfy’ the intellect, but it 
must also satisfy the affections. Duty needs love to give 
it delight; and conduct grows dull and wearisome, if affec- 
tion and sympathy do not iend it their charm. Religion 
appeals in a special manner to the heart, it has a close affin- 
ity to the affectional nature. It has always drawn close to 
the affectional nature, to which it strongly appeals in its 
forms, its hopes, and its doctrines. It is also closely allied 
to art in all its forms, but more especially to music and 
poetry. The appeal which art makes to the feelings and 
affections and to the sense of the beautiful is very similar 
to that which religion makes in the same direction. Where 
words fail, where reasons are not to be had, where duty 
refuses to reveal herself, feeling is potent to guide us right. 
Music awakes a sense of the Divine, and makes “ the heav- 
enly places in God” seem near and familiar. Poetry may 
quicken the sense of eternal realities, stir the soul to action, 
give a confidence in duty, and rouse us to suffer and believe. 
It is because these draw so much from feeling, and act so 
much in harmony with religion, that we are led to believe 
in the unity of emotion with faith. 

If reason is likely to become formal and conduct perfune- 
tory, feeling is liable to become superstitious and fanatical. 
The greatest follies and errors in religion come from emo- 

6 
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tion. The wildest rites, the strangest deeds, the blindest 
superstitions, all come out of this side of human nature, 
when directed on the thought of God or a spiritual world. 
There is no license too gross, no passion too vulgar, no deed 
too evil, to be associated with religion under the lead of 
emotion. Feeling needs always to be checked, controlled, 
guided. It needs the authority of reason applied to it; it 
none the less needs the aid of conscience and will. 

If the worst of evils, also the sweetest of blessings, grows 
out of feeling associated with religion. It beautifies earth, 
draws man near to man, brings comfort in sorrow, gives 
peace in sin. So near is religion to all the great moments 
and interests of human life, to all those experiences which 
appeal to the emotions and affections, that it is impossible to 
conceive of it apart from feeling. Thought may enter into 
it, conduct guide its way, but feeling must be present; it 
must be touched and beautified by sentiment, or it cannot 
have an existence. 

Each of the faculties has been selected as that in which 
religion originates and out of which it develops. Each 
lends its aid to the interpretation, and yet each is want- 
ing in some direction. No one of them is adequate to its 
complete revelation. It is as wide as all life, deep as all 
experience, real as all existence. It includes all that man 
knows, feels, and does. To keep religion pure and undefiled, 
we must apply to it all our faculties; for God responds to 
every power and capacity we possess, and heaven must sat- 
isfy every want of our souls. It is not a little corner of our 
life, but it touches whatever man is or can become. 

To be truly religious, we must be religious in the whole 
of our natures. Affection must offer its testimony along 
with reason, when we would comprehend the fulness of the 
divine life. Beauty must go hand in hand with conscience, 
when we would see God as he is. God will answer to the 
capacities and wants of each of the human faculties, and 
he can really be known only when each offers its testimony 
in conjunction with all the others. He is greater than 
reason, and he is greater than conscience. If we take the 
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one or the other as the door of truth, it is set ajar only 
a little way; and we are left partly in the dark. Jesus 
makes his first commandment to be, Thou shalt love God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. The whole man is to 
love God, because it takes the whole man‘ to apprehend 
God and the whole man to make religion real. 

It may be that religion originates in some one faculty, 
but as to which it is there has been no agreement. Even 
if we admit that there is an organ by which we see directly 
into the spiritual realms, a faculty of faith, as it has been 
called, we must still assume that all the other faculties 
have their word to say, and must in no wise be left out 
of the general result. The mind is a totality, and only 
when it produces a totality of result can it be a sure guide. 
Doubtless, in religion, some one faculty takes the. lead and 
gives character to the results produced by all the others. 
It seems to be so in morals and in art. Conscience leads; 
but reason comes to its aid, and even imagination gives 
in its testimony on the subject of conduct. When imagina- 
tion leads, the result may be poetry or art; but, if con- 
science do not lend its word, the result is defective. 

There surely is in man a faculty for faith. He cannot be 
contented with the present or with material conditions: his 
mind swings out into the unlimited, he delights in the 
infinite. There is a realm answering to his spiritual nature 
as much as there is one answering to his material nature. 
The spiritual reality has created the spiritual faculty. The 
spiritual reality has, in fact, made all the faculties into 
spiritual faculties, so that no one of them can limit itself 
wholly to physical conditions. The impress of the unseen 
universe is to be seen on man, wherever and whenever we 
come in contact with him. There is no separating of him 
from the implications and the effects of that order of reality 
which is called spiritual. 

That order so penetrates the life of man with its motives 
and its spirit, we may look for its results in every direction. 
It will touch reason as well as imagination ; it will affect 
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the «sthetic sense as well as the conscience. There will be 
no escape from it, whatever theory may say or speculation 
propose. It may be banished from our thought for a time 
by the suppression of a part of human nature, but it will 
come back again with redoubled force and insistence. 
Religion is the product of the whole of human nature, 
when directed on the spiritual facts which underlie our 
existence. It belongs, says Flint in his lectures on Theism, 
** exclusively to no one part or province, no one disposition 
or; faculty of the soul, but embraces the whole mind, the 
whole man. lts seat is the centre of human nature, and its 
circumference is the utmost limit of the energies and capaci- 
ties of that nature. At the lowest, it has something alike of 
intellect, affection, and practical obedience in it. At its 
best, it should include all the highest exercises of reason, 
all the purest and deepest emotions and affections, and the 
noblest kind of conduct. It responds to its own nature 
only in the measure that it fills the whole intellect with 
light, satisfies the reverence and love of the most capacious 
heart, and provides an ideal and law for practical life in all 
its breadth.” This broad conception of the origin of relig- 
ion is the one which best satisfies the facts of history, the 
nature of man in all the range of his faculties, and the 
living demands of faith and worship at the present time. 
Religion is worthy of this origin, worthy of being the 
highest product of the soul. It does not separate us from 
any other duty or relation, but uplifts and explains all 
duties and relations. It does not destroy affection, take 
us from those we love, or dwarf the social responsibilities ; 
but it gives meaning, direction, and a wide outlook upon 
eternity, for all these. It assures us that love is not wasted 
on those who pass out from among us, that emotion grows 
truer and more perfect in the consecration which comes of 
our feeling of the spiritual world and our love of God. It 
does not check reason, but affirms that the universe is 
founded in reason and established in science, that all real 
things are rational. It enlarges morality, gives a deeper 
purpose to the conscience, employs the will as a creative 
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force in harmony with the highest truth. It blends into 
an harmonious whole all the voices which speak to man. 
Each gives its note in a grand spiritual chorus, the burden 
of whose meaning is God and immortality. That song of 
eternity it takes the whole man to sing. Discord follows, if 
any of the voices are silent. When all sing in full chorus, 
blending harmoniously into each other, man feels that he is 
listening to heavenly music. 

GrorGE W. Cooke. 


MICHAEL SERVETUS. 
I. 

Michael Servetus, whose association with the name of 
Calvin has made him the most distinguished, if not the 
greatest, martyr since Christ, was burned alive as a heretic 
in the city of Geneva on the 27th of October, 1553. This 
is saying what became of him: it does not tell us who or 
what manner of man he was. The martyr at least deserves 
the scanty justice of having his history written; and a 
student of the life of Calvin needs very much to know 
to what kind of a man, after fifteen centuries of Christian 
teaching and experience, “the most Christian man of his 
age” * awarded the crown of martyrdom. 

There is good reason to believe that the career of Ser- 
vetus deserves consideration also on its own account. 
“The time may come,” wrote Dr. Edward B. Hall,t “it will 
come as surely as ‘knowledge shall be increased, when few 
names will stand higher among those to be honored for the 
Reformation than the name of Michael Servetus.” 

According to his statement, made at the trial in Geneva, 
when his identity had been detected and the occasion to 
conceal his origin had ceased, Servetus, or Serveto, was 
born of noble paréntage, in Villanueva, in Spain, in 1509. 
By a strange coincidence, this was also the year of Calvin's 
birth; and the two men whose histories are so tragically 


*Renan. _‘¢ Christan Examiner, vol. xx., 288. 
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joined were therefore of the same age. His family, Servetus 
stated, was ancient and well-conditioned, “living nobly”; 
and his father held the office of notary. “Report adds that 
he was of a family which had been jurists for generations, 
and that his father was nearly related to Andrea Serveto 
d’ Anion, some time professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Bologna, subsequently member of the Cortes of Aragon, 
and one of the Council for the Indias.” * 

Servetus was a man of “slender build,” and perhaps for 
this reason was destined by his parents for the Church. 
With this purpose, he was early placed in the school of a 
convent, and thence transferred to the University of Sara- 
gossa, “then the most celebrated in Spain.” Whether at 
this point his preparation for the Church was arrested by 
incipient heresies or his inherited tastes drew him to the law 
we are not told; but, leaving Saragossa before the attain- 
ment of his degree, he entered the Law School at Toulouse, 
thus establishing another noticeable coincidence with Cal- 
vin, who also began his education for the Church and in 
like manner turned to the law. 

The legal studies of Servetus were cut short by a tempt- 
ing invitation to enter into the service of Quintana, confessor 
to the Emperor Charles V. Accepting the proposition, he 
attended the imperial confessor to Italy, in whose company 
he was present at the coronation of the emperor at Bologna, 
where, as he tells us, he saw “the pope borne aloft above 
the heads of the people, the multitude kneeling in the dust, 
adoring him, and they among them who could but kiss his 
slipper accounting themselves blessed,” and where he also 
saw “the most powerful prince of his age, at the head of 
twenty thousand veteran soldiers, kneeling and kissing the 
feet of the pope.” The coronation at Bologna took place 
in 1529, when Servetus must have been a youth of twenty. 

Accompanying the imperial court to Germany, a year 
later he was present at the famous diet at Augsburg. 
Quintana, with whom he here parted company, so far con- 
firmed the story of Servetus as to speak of him as one whom 


*R. Willis, M.D., Servetus and Calvin. 
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he had known “by sight” and who had belonged to his 
suite, but of whose impious opinions he had not been aware. 

Whatever may be problematical in the account which 
Servetus gave of his youth, after the diet at Augsburg his 
career becomes matter of history. At a meeting of the 
Swiss pastors in the autumn of the year 1530, Cicolam- 
padius said: “I have got a rash, hot-headed Spaniard here, 
Michael Servetus, who is always raising the most difficult 
questions and bothering me horribly. He is an Arian.” As 
we get the first indication of the opinions of Servetus from 
(Ecolampadius, it is desirable to hear him further. “ You 
obtrude yourself upon me,” he says ix a letter, “as if 
I had nothing else to do than to answer you, asking me 
questions about all the foolish things the Sorbonne has said 
of the Trinity. ... You do not admit that it was the Son of 
God who was to come as man, but that it was the man who 
came that was the Son of God,—language which leads to 
the conclusion that the Son of God existed not eternally 
before the incarnation.” 

Servetus thus denied the pre-existence of Christ, without 
which, of course, he could not be or have been a member 
of the Godhead. “To such lengths does he go,” said (co- 
lampadius again, “that he disputes the co-eternity and con- 
substantiality of the Father and the Son, he would even 
have the man Christ to be the Son of God in the natural 
way.” “In the natural way ” means apparently by actual 
generation, which does not seem in the orthodox creed to 
have been taken literally. 

Servetus held strongly enough to the supernatural birth. 
His heresy consisted in apprehending it as a real birth, not 
merely the assumption of an earthly disguise by a celes- 
tial personage. He was soon to publish a volume in which 
this opinion was distinctly set forth, The work was en- 
titled Concerning Errors of the Trinity,— De Trinitatis 
Erroribus,—then the most delicate question to touch in 
either Catholic or Protestant theology. No publisher at 
Basel being bold enough to undertake the enterprise, the 
book bearing the author’s name in full was clandestinely 
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‘printed at Hagenau, in Alsace, in 1581, when Servetus had 
barely reached the age of twenty-two. Considering the 
youth of the author and the boldness of his challenge to all 
Christendom, the work is sufficiently remarkable. 

In this work, Servetus makes a just distinction between an 
idea or purpose mentally conceived and its concrete realiza- 
tion. Returning to what was undoubtedly the original 
meaning of the term, he understands by the pre-existent 
Word simply an unrealized idea or purpose of the Divine 
Mind. It was not the Son of God any more than an archi- 
tec!;’s plan is a house. “They therefore plainly err,” he 
says, “‘who speak of the Word as the Son of God. The 
man, Jesus, was the Son of God, not the Word,—the man 
Jesus engendered, as stated above, by God, in the womb of 
the virgin.” “That which was an idea, image, or type of 
the Son, in the mind of God, when the Word was made 
flesh became or was Christ, reality superseding idea. There 
was consequently no aggregate of two natures, or different 
things in Christ: he was one entity or person, in the usual 
sense of the word.” 

In one passage,-he undertakes to compromise with the 
current theology by redefining its terms. There are “three 
admirable dispositions. in God” which he is willing to call 
persons: “I concede one person of the Father, another per- 
son of the Son, another person of the Holy Ghost,— three 
persons in one God; and this is the true Trinity.” 

But the attempt to fit the traditional phraseology to a 
new order of ideas was as little satisfactory to Servetus as 
it was likely to be to his readers. “I will not,” he says, 
“make use of the word Trinity, which is not to be found 
in Seripture, and only seems to perpetuate a philosophical 
error. It were well indeed that all distinctions of persons 
in the one God were henceforth abandoned and rooted out 
of the minds of men... . To believe, however, suffices, it is 
said; but what folly to believe aught that cannot be under- 
stood, that is impossible in the nature of things, and that 
may even be looked upon as blasphemous !” 

The book had the honor of being suppressed in Basel 
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almost as soon as it appeared. Published in 1531, before 
the end of July Gicolampadius wrote, “ Our Senate have for- 
bidden the Spaniard’s book to be sold.” Apparently, Serve- 
tus partly acquiesced in the condemnation of his work. 
That he was far from satisfied with his achievement is evi- 
dent from a statement which C&colampadius felt authorized 
to make to the Senate: “The errors he has fallen into, 
acknowledged, he will retract.” 

Early the next year, Servetus appeared with two Dia- 
logues concerning the Trinity, in the preface to which he 
“recalls” his former book, as he says, “not because it is 
false, but because the work is imperfect and written as it 
were by a child for children. I pray you nevertheless to 
hold by so much as you may find there that may help you 
to understand the subjects discussed. ...I would not that 
any Christian were offended by what I say, for God is used 
sometimes to make known his wisdom by weak vessels. 
Look at the thing itself, therefore, I pray you; and, if you 
take good heed, my stammering will prove no hindrance 
to you.” ; 

It is plain he is not going to retract, but only to restate, 
his doctrine. One passage from the Dialogues is worth 
quoting as an indication of his mental breadth,—a quality 
quite exceptional in his age: “ For my own part, I neither 
agree nor disagree in every particular with either Catholic 
or Reformer. Both of them seem to me to have something 
of truth and something of error in their views; and, while 
each sees the other’s shortcomings, neither sees his own. 
God in his goodness give us all to understand our errors 
and incline us to put them away. It would be easy to 
judge dispassionately of everything, were we but suffered 
without molestation by the churches freely to speak our 
minds; the older exponents of doctrine, in obedience to the 
, recommendation of St. Paul, giving place to younger men, 
and these in their turn making way for teachers of the day, 
who had aught to impart that had been revealed to them. 
But our doctors now contend for nothing but power. The 
Lord confound all tyrants of the Church! Amen.” 


7 
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@ These works of Sevetus were not without influence in 
their day. They had the honer of being denounced by Lu- 
ther. One of them which had fallen in his way was charac- 
terized as a “fearfully wicked book.” The young heretic 
received more respectful treatment at the hands of Melanch- 
thon. “I read Servetus much,” he wrote to a correspond- 
ent, “though I am well aware.of the fanatical nature of the 
man.” In another letter, he said: “On the subject of the 
Trinity, you know I have always feared that serious difficul- 
ties would one day arise. Is the Word a person? Is the 
Holy Spirit a person? Good God! to what tragedies will 
not these questions give rise in time to come?” 

To Cé£colampadius, Servetus had appeared a dangerous 
agitator from the first; and the restatement of his heresies, 
when CEcolampadius was expecting a retraction, passed the 
limits of his Christian forbearance. His hostility drew from 
Servetus a very manly letter. “Somewhat fearful,” he says, 
“of writing you again, lest I should molest you still more 
than I have already done, I yet venture to ask of you not to 
interfere with my sending the books to France which I have 
with me here....If you think it better that I should not 
remain here, I shall certainly take my leave: only, you are 
not to think that I go as a fugitive. God knows I have 
been sincere in all I have written, although my crude style 
perchance displeases you. I did not imagine you would 
take offence at what I say of the Lutherans, especially 
when from your own mouth I have heard you declare you 
were of opinion that Luther had treated charity in too off- 
hand a style.... Melanchthon, too, as you know, affirms 
that God has no regard for charity. Such sayings, believe 
me, are more hurtful to the soul than anything I have 
written....It is surely an infirmity of our human nature 
that none of us see our own faults, and so commonly look 
on those who differ from us as impious persons or impos- 
tors. I entreat you, for God’s sake, to spare my name and 
reputation. ... You say that I would have no one punished 
or put to death, though all were thieves alike; but I call 
the omnipotent God to witness that this is not my opinion, 
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—nay, I scout any such conclusion. If I have spoken at 
any time on the subject, it was because I saw it a most 
serious matter to put men to death on the ground of mistake 
in interpreting the Scriptures.” 

In spite of his protest that he was not to be thought “ to 
leave as a fugitive,” Servetus found it prudent to escape 
from Basel and its neighborhood in any manner; and, bury- 
ing his record, in which we know nothing to his discredit, but 
from which he had everything to fear, he reappeared in 
Paris as Michel Villeneuve or Villanovanus, from Villa- 
nueva, his birthplace,—a disguise which gave him safety for 
twenty years. Entering himself as a student of mathe- 
matics and physics in 1532, at the age of twenty-three, he 
spent the next two years at the University of Paris. 

It was during this period and under his new name of 
Villeneuve that Servetus had his first encounter with Calvin, 
then a young man like himself, but already at the head of 
the Protestant party in France. ‘Calvin offered to meet 
him at a conference, and discuss with him the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which the Spaniard had just then openly 
attacked. Servetus accepted the challenge, but did not 
appear when the appointed time arrived.” For this delin- 
quency; Calvin did not hesitate to taunt Servetus, on the 
morning of his execution, with having “ fled the encounter.” 
After his experience at the trial in Geneva, even Calvin 
could not have supposed that Servetus had ever fled from 
any fear to encounter him. At the period of the proposed 
conference, it would have been dangerous business for either 
Calvin or Servetus to have been detected in a theological 
discussion; but, with the Trinity as the subject, the cham- 
pion of the faith would certainly have been much safer than 
its assailant. 

After a residence of two years at the university, M. Ville- 
neuve for pecuniary reasons retired to Lyons, and entered 
a celebrated printing-house as proof-reader and editor for the 
press. His most important labor in this capacity was the 
translation, annotating, and issuing in a “ handsome edition ” 
of the Geography of Ptolemy, which appeared in 1535. 
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A sceptical passage upon Judea in the text of Ptolemy 
proved an inconvenience at a later date to his editor. 
“Know, however, most worthy reader,” says Ptolemy, “ that 
it is mere boasting and untruth when so much of excellence 
is ascribed to this land; the experience of merchants and 
others, travellers who have visited it, proving it to be inhos- 
pitable, barren, and altogether without amenity. Wherefore 
you may say that the land was promised indeed, but is of 
little promise when spoken of in every-day terms.” The 
Ptolemy reached a second edition in 1541, and in this issue 
the paragraph upon Judea was more carefully “ edited” ; 
but this did not hinder it from being one of the counts in 
the indictment against Servetus at Geneva. 

In addition to his occupation as editor, Servetus again 
made his appearance as an author, this time in two pam- 
phlets in defence of astrology,— a delusion into which he had 
been led by a distinguished physician whose works Servetus 
had been called upon to see through the press. A better 
result, for which he was indebted to the same circumstance, 
was the decisive turning of his mind to the study of medi- 
cine, a profession in which he attained an honorable place. 

Returning to Paris in 1586, he entered the College of 
Physicians, where we have a valuable testimony to his pro- 
ficiency. Vesalius, called “the creator of modern anatomy,” 
was his fellow-student. With Vesalius, Servetus was asso- 
ciated to “prepare the subject for each day’s demonstra- 
tions.” Guinterus, the professor, makes honorable mention 
of both his subordinates in his Anatomical Institutes. “I 
have had,” he says, “as assistance in this work, first Andrea 
Vesalius, a youth, Mehercule! most diligent in anatomy ; 
and after him, intimately associated with me in dissecting, 
has been Michael Villanovanus, a man distinguished in every 
species of letters, and scarcely second to any in the doctrine 
of Galen. Under the supervision and by the aid of these 
two, I have examined and have shown to the students all 
the muscles, veins, arteries, and nerves, both of the extremi- 
ties and of the internal parts of the body.” One could 
hardly have a better testimony, not only to the general 
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culture of Servetus, but also to his special training as an 
anatomist. 

It is, therefore, hardly an occasion for surprise that, when 
the dust of several generations was at last brushed from the 
writings of Servetus, it should have been found that in the 
course of a theological argument he had incidentally dropped 
a description, accurate as far as he went, of the circulation 
ofe the blood, the rediscovery of which three-quarters of a 
century later gave to Harvey his just title to immortality. 
“This communication, however,” says Servetus, “does not 
take place through the septum, partition or mid-wall of the 
heart, as is commonly believed, but by another admirable 
contrivance, the blood being transmitted from the pulmonary 
artery to the pulmonary vein by a lengthened passage 
through the lungs, in the course of which it is elaborated 
and becomes of a crimson color.... The vital spirit is at 
length transfused from the left ventricle of the heart to the 
arteries of the body at large.” If he had added that it is 
then returned by the veins to the right ventricle, the circuit 
would have been complete. It was not apparently to his 
purpose to pursue the subject further: it is not apparent that 
he had exhausted his knowledge of the process. 

Having taken his degrees of Master of Arts and of Doctor 
of Medicine, Servetus was retained at the university as 
lecturer upon geography, in which he had good claim to the 
distinction of a specialist, and upon astronomy, in which, at 
least in its astrological aspects, he had achieved a certain 
notoriety. “The extent and versatility of his intellectual 
powers attracted large audiences; but at the same time his 
exacting and arrogant character, his overbearing and preten- 
tious manners, his restless and quarrelsome temper, soon 
embroiled him not only with the physicians, who were his 
rivals, but with the whole University of Paris, which dis- 
trusted his views and detested his person.”* Servetus 
could never have been an agreeable controversialist; and, 
upon the matter of astrology, he was not only in the wrong, 
but apparently behind the better intelligence of his age. The 


* Guizot. 
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Parliament of Paris was called upon to intervene in a quar- 
rel which was distracting the university, and the lecturer 
was ordered to “ confine himself in his discussions of astrologi- 
cal subjects to the influence of the heavenly bodies on the 
course of the seasons and other natural phenomena, and not 
to meddle with questions or judgments of stellar influence 
on individuals or events.” 

Not choosing to continue under this restriction, “ Dr. 
Villeneuve” withdrew to Charlieu, near -Lyons, and en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. Three years later, he 
removed to the neighboring city of Vienne, drawn thither 
by the solicitations of Paumier, its archbishop, a patron of 
letters and formerly an attendant upon the lectures of Ser- 
vetus at the university. He was received by the arch- 
bishop with distinguished favor, was assigned apartments 
in the episcopal palace, and for twelve years so far held 
his evil genius in check as to retain the friendship of his 
patron and the confidence of the public. “He was in high 
repute as a physician, and conformed outwardly to the 
Roman Catholic religion.” * 

Under the kindly patronage of the archbishop, Servetus, 
or Villeneuve, turned his leisure to his favorite occupation 
of literature. His Ptolemy was reissued, with some emen- 
dation of the pagan text the better to adapt it to a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. A more important undertaking was an 
annotated edition of the Latin Bible, upon the text of 
which he claimed to have bestowed much labor, though it 
seems to be proved that his labor was limited to appropri- 
ating without acknowledgment — pirating, we may say — 
the latest and best existing edition, that of Novesianus, of 
Cologne. This is perhaps the most serious offence of which 
Servetus has been convicted ; and, though it could doubtless 
easily be paralleled in the history of letters, it shows that 
he was not so scrupulous as one would like to see his hero. 

The notes, upon which he might more justly have 
claimed to have bestowed labor, are creditable in.a high 
degree to his critical acumen and independence. He says: 

* Guizot. 
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“ They who are ignorant of the Hebrew language and lit- 
erature are only too apt to overlook the historical and 
literal sense of the Sacred Scriptures, the consequence of 
which is that they vainly and foolishly expend themselves 
in hunting after recondite and mystical meanings in the 
text, when nothing of the kind exists....The prophets, 
without exception, followed history to the letter, although 
they also prefigured future events.... In our commenta- 
ries, it will consequently be found that we have made it our 
particular study to elicit and present the old historical and. 
hitherto neglected sense of the Scriptures.” 

One or two examples of his method must suffice. To the 
text, “Thou art my son: this day have I begotten thee,” 
Servetus appends the comment, “On the day when David 
had escaped from his enemy, he said, This day do I begin to 
live: at length I am king.” The passage, “ Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive and beara son,” he explains: “‘ The Ara- 
means have come up in battle array against Jerusalem, and 
the prophet speaks of a young woman who shall conceive 
and bear a son, the young woman being no other than 
Abijah, about to become the mother of Hezekiah.” This 
was advanced criticism for that age, and it was quoted 
against him with telling effect at his trial in Geneva. 

In 1541, the year after Servetus established himself at 
Vienne, Calvin returned to Geneva by invitation of the 
magistrates and the populace,— conditions which made him 
virtual dictator. Vienne is distant from Geneva, in a direct 
line, about eighty miles. Like a moth allured by a flame, 
Servetus was tempted to his fate. Nominally for informa- 
tion, really perhaps from the desire of a solitary thinker to 
put himself in communication with another thinker, he 
addressed three questions to Calvin, covering a large field 
of theology, concerning : first, the sonship of Christ; second, 
the process of regeneration; third, the nature of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. A correspondence followed, of 
which the first letter of Calvin and thirty letters of Servetus 
remain. 

These letters of Servetus are of great interest as an 
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exposition of his theology. “God,” he says, “is only known 
to us through manifestation or communication. . . . Contain- 
ing the essence of the universe in himself, God is everywhere 
and in everything, and in such wise that he shows himself to 
us as fire, as a flower, as a stone.” This is of course panthe- 
ism, and was, as we know, very offensive to Calvin. In The 
Restoration of Christianity, a work hereafter to be spoken 
of, the doctrine is again enunciated,— “ It is God who gives 
its Esse, or essential being, to every existing thing,— to 
inanimate creation, to living creatures in general, and to 
man in especial.” 

A more explicit statement was drawn from Servetus at his 
trial in Geneva. “ All things,” he had said, “all creatures, 
are portions of the substance of God.” “Annoyed as I 
was,” says Calvin, “ by so palpable an absurdity, I answered : 
What, poor man, did one stamp on this floor with his foot 
and say he trod on God, would you not be horrified in hav- 
ing subjected the majesty of God to such unworthy usage ? 
He on this replied, ‘I have no doubt but that this bench, 
this table, and all you can point to around us, is of the sub- 
stance of God.’ When it was objected to him that on this 
showing the devil must be of God substantially, he, smil- 
ing impudently, said: ‘Do you doubt it? For my part, I 
hold it as a general proposition that all things whatsoever 
are part and parcel of God, and that nature at large is his 
substantial manifestation.’” Consider that these are the 
utterances of a man indicted for heresy and on trial for his 
life ! 

Thorough-going as was his pantheism, Servetus, in his 
letters to Calvin, maintained the freedom of the human will. 
“ You speak of free acts,” he says, “ yet really say that there 
is no such thing as free action. But who so devoid of 
understanding as to prescribe free choice to one incapable 
of choosing freely! It is mere fatuity besides to derive 
subject will from this,—that it is God who acts in us. 
Truly, God does act in us, but in such wise that we act 
freely. He acts in us so that we understand and will, choose, 
determine, and pursue. Even as all things consist essentially 
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in God, so do all things proceed essentially from him. The 
spirit of God is innate in man; and as the power to do is one 
thing, so is the necessity to do another. Although God 
elects us as the potter does the clay, it by no means follows 
that we are nothing more than clay. Paul's simile deceives 
you, and is not universally applicable.” 

He differs with Calvin upon the Christian obligation to 
fulfil the Levitical Law. “And what, after all,” he asks, 
“are the laws of Moses? If conformable to nature, then are 
they laws of God, the author of nature, older than Moses, 
and to be observed of Christians independently of Moses. 
But God never required obedience of the kind you imagine: 
he but asked of each according to his strength. Cease then, 
O Calvin, to torture us with the law of Moses, and to insist 
on its obedience.” 

He protests against the perversion of the parable of the 
laborers to prove that, as each had received a penny, there- 
fore moral acts were of no religious significance. “To you 
truly,” he says, “there needs no distinction of less or more ; 
for, with you, all are alike of no avail, some as you maintain 
being saved with, as some are saved without, merit of their 
own.” 

He differed from Calvin, strange to say, in demanding 
a more complete return to the original precedents and tra- 
ditions of Christendom. “The true Church indeed,” he 
says, “is independent of the Scriptures. There was a 
Church of Christ before there was any writing of the apos- 
tles. But where is now the Church? Ever present in celes- 
tial spirits and the souls of the blest, it fled from earth as 
many as twelve hundred and sixty years ago. ... Toward 
the restoration of this Church it is that I labor incessantly ; 
and it is,” he tells Calvin, “because I mix myself up with 
that battle of Michael and the angels, and seek to have all 
the pious on my side, that you are displeased with me.” 

His reference to the “battle of Michael and the angels,” 
which he seems to have conceived literally, shows how far 
he was dominated even in his fancies by Scriptural ideas. 
By the statement that for this “you are displeased with 

. 
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me,” we see also that Calvin was not taking the letters of 
Servetus altogether in good part. 

There was much in the tone as well as in the substance 
of these letters which the acknowledged dictator of Geneva 
couid not be expected to receive with serenity. Servetus 
had a right to address any man of his generation as an 
equal. To Calvin, that would have been an unusual ex- 
perience and sufficiently irritating. Sure of his opinions, 
Servetus went further and volunteered to give Calvin in- 
structions. “I desire you to remember,” “I have repeat- 
edly admonished you,” “have patience, and I shall lead you 
up to my conclusion,” and kindred modest assumptions of 
superiority continually recur. 

How this mode of address affected Calvin we may judge 
from a letter to Farel, in which Calvin says: “Servetus 
wrote me lately, and, besides his letter, sent me a great 
volume full of his ravings, telling me with audacious arro- 
gance that I should there find things stupendous and un- 
heard of until now.” Would that the tone of a school- 
master had been the sum of his offending, but the letters 
were full of such frank criticisms as these: “therein you 
blaspheme”’; “thou reprobate and blasphemer, who calum- 
niatest the works of the Spirit”; “let your infants repent 
then, and do you yourself repent and come to baptism, 
having true faith in Christ, to the end that you may receive 
the Holy Spirit promised therein.” Such epithets and 
rebukes Calvin was much more accustomed to give than 
to take. 

That “his infants” should repent and come to baptism 
was an assault upon the doctrine and practice of infant bap- 
tism,—a variation upon the original Christian rite, which 
Servetus regarded as wholly unauthorized and meaningless. 
His heresy upon this point was one of the main counts in 
the indictment upon which he was afterward condemned. 
In no form could he have made his offence more irritating 
than by challenging the validity of the rite in its application 
to Calvin himself,—“and do you also repent and come to 
baptism.” 
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One cannot wonder that Calvin took offence, nor can one 
blame him that he took offence. But Servetus had not done 
his worst. He had prepared, and now, in 1546, forwarded to 
Calvin a manuscript copy of a volume entitled The Restora 
tion of Christianity, mention of which has already been 
made, and one or two extracts from which have been given. 
It is in this work that he describes the circulation of the 
blood. Admirable statements of doctrine also occurring 
are these: “God does not repute us just by his own good 
grace only, bnt also by the merits of our works,—in other 
words, of our lives”; and again, “ Turks pray aright when 
they address themselves to God, though they neither know 
nor believe that God ever promised anything to the 
patriarchs.” 

The volume is interspersed with many outbursts of prayer, 
of which the following from the preface may be taken as 
a specimen: “O Christ Jesus, Son of God, thou who wast 
given to us from heaven, thou who in thyself makest deity 
visibly manifest, I, thy servant, now proclaim thee, that so 
great a manifestation may be made known to all. Grant 
then to thy petitioner thy good spirit and thy effectual 
speech. Guide thou his mind and his pen, that he may 
worthily declare the glory of thy divinity and give pious 
utterance to the true faith concerning thee. The cause, 
indeed, is thine; for by a certain divine impulse it is that 
I am led to speak of thy glory from the Father. In former 
days did I begin to treat of this, and again do I enter upon 
it; for now am I to be made known to all the pious; now 
truly are the days complete, as appears from the certainty of 
the thing itself and the visible signs of the times. The light, 
thou hast said, is not to be hidden: so woe is me, if I do not 
evangelize.” 

But no amount or fervor of devotion could atone for bad 
theology. What was Calvin to make of the suggestion that 
a Turk could pray aright under any conditions, or that God 
justifies us “by the merits of our good works,— in other 
words, of our lives”? More offensive, if possible, must have 
been a repetition of the old heresy of Servetus concerning 
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the Trinity. elt never was put in a more explicit or objec- 
tionable form than in this work. “If there were in eter- 
nity,” says Servetus, “two incorporeal beings alike and equal, 
then were there Twins rather than a Father and a Son; 
and, were a third entity added like and equal to the other 
two, then were a threefold Geryon produced.” Undoubt- 
edly, this was written with no intention to caricature the 
doctrine. It must have seemed to Servetus a simple logical 
necessity, but nothing could have been more offensive to 
Calvin. The work contained more about the “battle of 
Michael and the angels,” which at the worst was absurd, 
but may also have been offensive. 

This was the “great volume full of his ravings” which, 
in his letter to Farel, Calvin said Servetus had sent him. 
“‘ He offers to come hither, if I approve,” Calvin continued, 
“but I will not pledge my faith to him; for did he come, 
if I had any authority here, I should never suffer him to go 
away alive.’ It was seven years before Calvin had an 
opportunity to carry out his threat. 

It was a delicate business to undertake the printing of 
a work of this character. The manuscript was politely de- 
clined by a publisher at Basel; and it was only after seven 
years’ delay, under extreme precautions, and on the pay- 
ment of an exorbitant fee, as if there were something 
dishonorable in the transaction commonly called a “ bribe,” 
that the book was finally put in type at Vienne. 

The printed volume contained thirty of the letters of 
Servetus to Calvin, in an appendix, added in an evil hour. 
If these documents had been offensive, as part of a private 
correspondence, what must have been the sensation upon 
seeing them in print? 

With the printing of this book, the work of Servetus, 
whether for good or ill, practically closed. There remained 
to be acted only a tragedy. The Restoration of Chris- 
tianity left the printers in January; and an early copy was 
sent to Calvin, whether with or without the knowledge of 
Servetus is not known. Before the end of February, docu- 
mentary proofs of the heresy of Servetus, furnished by 
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Calvin, had been forwarded to the Catholic authorities at 
Lyons. In April, Servetus was in a Catholic prison at 
Vienne, in a Protestant prison at Geneva in August, and 
he was writhing in flames in October. 

We have then the substance of his career before us, and 
it is possible to make some estimate of his opinions and 
character. It is apparent that he was a man of much 
learning, acuteness, and originality. At the age of twenty- 
two, he published a book which opened afresh the old con- 
troversy concerning the Trinity; and he had tae intelligence 
to take the side which, it is hardly too much to say, has 
been the growing opinion for two centuries. He went far 
to anticipate the principles and not a few of the. results of 
modern Biblical criticism. He was a thoroughly trained 
anatomist, and had discovered the circulation of the blood, 
the rediscovery of which in the succeeding century made 
another man immortal. He was a man against whom no 
charges of flagrant immorality are even alleged, and, if we 
may judge by his writings, was a person of large and tender 
humanity and of ardent and impassioned piety. He held 
that the true Church of Christ was neither the Church of 
Rome nor that of Geneva, but the primitive Church of the 
apostles,—a Church which had not been seen upon earth 
for more than a thousand years. It was his avowed aim 
to restore this departed Apostolic Church. This was the 
significance of the title of his book,— The Restoration of 
Christianity. Six or seven years before the event, he wrote 
to a friend, “I know for sure that I shall die in this cause,” 
and die in it he did. He was doubtless unmannerly to 
Calvin, but he was surely worthy of a better fate. 


S. C. BEAon. 
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BITS OF ENGLISH HISTORY FROM THE MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 


In 1870, the British Government, under that pleasant 
fiction which makes an individual, and thet individual a 
woman, the source of executive action, sent out a Royal Com- 
mission, of noblemen and scholars, to examine and report 
upon the manuscripts in the private libraries and collections 
existing in all the nooks and corners of the Isles,—a knowl- 
edge of which would be of great utility in the illustration 
of History, Constitutional Law, Science, and General Litera- 
ture. This Commission has been followed by others; and 
nine bulky folios of reports have appeared, the last in 1883, 
which in themselves reveal fully the patience, knowledge, 
and skill of these gentlemen and of the experts who have 
done the actual work. 

The owners of such unique and priceless treasures met 
this public desire generously, and laid open the archives of 
their families to the search of these restless but well-bred 
inquisitors. Nothing relating to titles or affairs strictly pri- 
vate has been disturbed. The amount of original and hardly 
known material of history and literature thus opened to the 
use of this investigating century cannot be overestimated ; 
and it has its value for all who speak the English tongue. 
Many collections have been brought to London, and by pur- 
chase or gift have been transferred to the public by their 
owners since this movement. began. But the greater number 
remain in private or corporate hands, and are made accessible 
to readers by the careful classification and descriptions of the 
Royal Commission. 

' We may get a negative idea of the immense extent and 
rich value of these papers, if we regard what has been over- 
looked. One of the best known collections is the Losely 
manuscripts owned by the More-Molyneux family, and long 
used by scholars. A descriptive volume was published in 
1835 to make them known, but it mentioned only two 
hundred and fourteen out of two thousand two hundred 
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and forty manuscripts. And, in a chest never observed in 
any modern search, the commissioners found among charters 
and documents dating from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century such rare bits as the “ Boke of ordinary charges 
of the trayne of Sir Anthonie Broune, Knight, the Kinges 
ambasadoure going into France in Marii A° 1532.” Facts 
which the last generation would not notice are the meat 
and drink of our restless age. Throughout Britain and 
Ireland, in manor-house, castle, or palace, in college, mon- 
astery, or guild-hall, in monument room, corporation vault, 
or private strong-box, these scholars have shaken out the 
dust of centuries, they have aired the damp folds of parch- 
ments and paper, and have brought the old record into the 
new light. with reverent care. The records have been pre- 
served, it is true, or they would not be here,—some of 
them having survived a dozen centuries of incident and 
accident. But every vicissitude has befallen these memo- 
rials, and they partake of the casualties of time. Where 
the boxes are of wood worms eat their way, and where they 
are of tin moisture often takes possession. 

Perhaps the central point of interest in all this mass of 
matter freighted with the experience of so many generations 
will be found in the Hatton charters, dating from early 
Saxon times. 

Later, we get the interest which comes from persons, and 
the fascination of social life and intercourse. 

These charters and capitularies are the foundation stones 
of history, and become more and more valuable as history 
is better written and comprehended. A.D. 624 is an old 
date, and the first charter took effect then. The present 
copy comes from the eleventh century. Along the eighth 
and tenth centuries there are examples of the Saxon char- 
ters. In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, the England 
of to-day was formed; and this period is illustrated fully in 
these precious documents. Deeds and every kind of char- 
tered privilege, corporate or private, are stowed away in the 
recesses of this vast closet. The kernels of a life now 
passed away, in the hands of the skilful they can be made 
to open out the life around us. 
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Sovereigns, warriors, and statesmen have had ample 
notice from the pen of history. The great benefactors of 
mankind, the patient builders of a future not their own, 
have not received so much of the world’s attention. When 
we consider the issues proceeding from Oxford University, 
any relic of its founder becomes sacred. In this case, the 
memento is in the only fragment of the handwriting, beyond 
a signature of William de Wykeham, which is known to 
exist. The founder of New College wrote a letter in 1356 
concerning the ransom of the Duke of Bourbon, who had 
been made a prisoner at the battle of Poitiers. 

Coming to 1400, the high-souled John Wiclif, learned and 
sympathetic, the man who knew the best to be known, and 
who felt in his own pulse the feeling of all men, can be 
studied in several examples. In the Marquis of Bath’s 
beautiful collection, we find the Wiclif Bible nearly per- 
fect, the translation of the New Testament on vellum, and 
other treatises. He inspired Huss, and more than any other 
created the force out of which Luther forged the bolts of 
the Reformation. 

It quickens the blood of a Protestant to read even these 
few words of the Pore Caitiff by Wiclif: “Here biginth 
a tretyse, pt suffisith to a cristene man to lyvyn after.” 
Critics differ concerning Hardyng's chronicle (fifteenth cen- 
tury). Surely there is poetry in these lines: — 


“ Brother, abyde! I the desire and pray, 
Abyde, Abyde, and hear my brother speke ; 
Behold my body in this blody way 
Bruysed and betyn with whippes that wold not breke.” 


In the Ingilby collection are works by ms Venerable 
Bede and other Saxon writers. 

Hatfield House abounds in the matter of political and 
social life running from the fourteenth century to the reign 
of Charles II. The pathetic disgrace of the strong Wolsey, 
the wise conduct of Burleigh, Bacon the enigma,— all appear 
in ample chronicles. Through the whole reign of Edward 
VL. there is hardly a day without a letter written by some 
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person of consequence. It is said that Lord Burleigh said 
that Queen Elizabeth was the wisest woman that ever was. 
One generation differs with another in interpreting the ways 
of wisdom. Certainly, no woman ever better tempered force 
with knowledge, or better compelled her own vanities to 
minister to the high ends of state. The strength of a 
massive will speaks out in these lines of kindly and pious 
consolation to Lady Paget on the death of a beloved 
friend: “E.R. Cal to your mynde, good Kate, how hardly 
we princes can broke a crossing of our commandes; how 
yreful will the hiest power be (may you be sure) when 
murmur shall be made of his pleasingst wyl. Let nature, 
therefor, not hurt your selfe, but give place to the Giver, 
and though this lesson be from a sely Vikar, yet it is sent 
from a loving Souveraine.” 

From her point of view, it was a model letter. The 
sovereign and the woman went in better accord in the cor- 
respondence with Lady Paget than when the queen dealt 
with Essex or Raleigh. 

R. Adderley writes to W. Bagot iti 1600 of Essex’ good 
conduct in his trying situation, and of the Queen’s vacillat- 
ing moods. “Mr Secretary did not doubt but to bring 
a discharge before it were long. I dout he spake not as he 
meant.” 

And afterward, in speaking of Raleigh, “Her magesty 
caled him worse than Cat and dog.” 

Her rival Mary met the death which hard circumstance 
rendered inevitable with such queenly bearing that she won 
praise from those who sympathized little with her life. 

A letter from Fotheringay Castle says, “I doubt not 
you have heard how resolutely she went to her death, who 
in her lifetime had been the author of so many troubles, 
wherein her magnanimity and other good gifts meet for so 
great a calling, no doubt, did make us that were beholding 
to pity her want of grace to use them.” 

In the time of Richard II., several mortgages of land are 
recorded, which gave full possession and use of.the estate 
to the lender. That is, the mortgagee took the land for 

9 
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four years without account, and so on. The borrower could 
redeem after any four years by paying the principal, but he 
had no other privilege on his own land. 

This calendar of the early sixteenth century is not with- 
out interest : — 


“ Giff Sanet Paullis day be fair and cleir 
Than salbe tyd ane happie year; 
Gif it chance to snaw or rane 
Than sal be deir all kynd of grayne ; 
And giff the wind (do fly) on loft, 
Than war sall vex the (Kingdome) oft; 
And gif the cloudis mak dark the skye 
Both nowte and foull that yeir sall die.” 


In the Wars of the Roses, the Earl of March (afterward 
Edward IV.) and the Earl of Warwick pay one penny for 
lodgings at Leene. They record gravely this extravagant 
outlay, saying it was really “worth the money, for it was a 
feather bed they slept upon.” 

And, in the Bath collection, we can almost touch Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, as we read his inventory of furni- 


ture, pictures, plate, personal ornaments, etc. 

The monasteries and their different orders influenced 
largely the changing life of their time, and this fact appears 
in many manuscripts. 

Curious and entertaining memoranda, significant bits of 
custom and social observance, crowd the long pages of these 
ponderous catalogues. The Earl of Huntly in Northern 
Scotland, when entertaining Queen Mary in 1556, antici- 
pated the enterprise and luxury of our modern caterers, 
though he had neither telegraph nor express. Having 
stayed with a great retinue some days, the queen, like a 
polite guest, feared to prolong her visit. On visiting the 
larder, she was surprised to see such quantities of game and 
provisions all fresh and in excellent order. The Frenchmen 
of her suite, wondering that people could have enough to 
eat outside the walls of Paris, were informed that the earl 
had relays of hunters through his domains, who could 
supply any demand he might make. 
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In the Malet papers there is much of great interest in 
Mary’s romantic career. 

James was not inclined to luxury, but he inherited some- 
thing of his mother’s nice taste. He was expected to visit 
the burgh of Aberdeen ; but, stopping in Angus, he sent sev- 
eral of his courtiers instead, requesting the magistrates to 
furnish “ goode’ bedding, weel washine, weel smellit naprie.” 

Wearing the horns was an early, if not a time-honored 
custom. About 1578, the Bagot papers give an account of 
this singular observance: “ A gentleman was bound on for- 
feiture of all his lands to marry a citizen’s daughter by a 
certain day. He suspecting her with another, offered a 
large sum to get off: the father refused; so he got all his 
friends, each with a horn about his neck. They met at the 
Church, and he married her with a ring of horn, and after 
the marriage, every one blowing a Rechate solemnly his 
bride and he parted.” 

The times are always out of joint, if we regard only their 
defects. The Elizabethan period is one of the finest in 
English history, and its men have been considered justly as 
among the greatest and best Englishmen. We are prone 
to think other times better than our own; but what would 
bé thought of this treatment of courts and juries to-day? 

The Earl of Essex writes to Bagot respecting a suit 
brought against his mother: “respect this cause as mine 
own: and me in it as you would have me respect you.” 
This is in 1588. In the next letter, he prays him (Bagot) 
“to use his credit with the justices”; in another commu- 
nication asks him to “deal with the jury” (a list of twenty- 
four jurors in Queen vs. Robinson is in the next letter). 
These are not “Star-Route thieves,” nor petty suitors or 
criminals; but they are the trusted nobles and great gentle- 
men of the kingdom. These favors are demanded in entire 
simplicity. To deal with & juryman is no greater affair 
than to borrow or lend a horse or dog. 

A student in our colleges takes his ease in one, some- 
times in two rooms. In 1610, a fellow at Oxford thought 
himself well housed, if he enjoyed a room in the company 
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of a scholar. The latter slept in a “truckle-bed.” When 
we remember how boys were fagged in the lower schools, 
we may imagine safely that the life of the student sleeping 
on the floor was not altogether pleasant. 

The trousseau of brides was better relatively in 1619 
than the provision for their brothers, the scholars. Taking 
advice with the lady Marquise of Huntly in such weighty 
matters, they expend “ £266. 13. 4. for two gounes to 
Lady Elizabeth Gordone and other necessaries at her mar- 
riage.” Not an extravagant outfit for an earl’s sister, but 
fairly liberal in thrifty Scotland. 

Nothing more clearly marks the changes two and one half 
centuries have wrought than the stricter responsibility now 
enforced on the upper classes to maintain decorum and the 
decent order of society. We may not be more moral than 
our ancestors, but we live ina more decent manner. The 
reckless way in which high-born ruffians flouted and abused 
their fellows less favored by social circumstance is hardly 
conceivable in these tame days. 

1630, “Samuel Foster to Sir Hugh Wrottesley.” “He 
relates how a week before breaking up at Christmas Sir 
Hugh’s son shut up the school-room and kept the place a 
day and a night, shot a pistol at him, wounding him in the 
thigh and legs, and damaged his dress: he asks £10 for 
remuneration.” Consider the offence and the recompense. 
A man educated, with sufficient breeding and refinement 
to train up a gentry, his life endangered and his vocation 
embarrassed by a riot; then humbly collects fifty dollars, 
if he can get it. Lucky chance for this poor tide waiter on 
an aristocracy that he can salve his thin calves, lacerated 
by a gentleman’s bullet, with a welcome ten-pound note. 

Among the warrants for proclamations issued by Charles I. 
is one forbidding the importation of foreign glass. Coaches 
were used so lavishly that the.*king found it necessary to 
put forth an edict limiting the practice. 

Inventions are foreshadowed in early attempts. Some of 
our modern machines existed ideally or in rude models long 
before they could be developed into actual service. In 
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1626 there was a patent “for earing, tilling, and ploughing 
without oxen or horses.” And greater than any mechanical 
invention is Milton’s commonplace book, written in his own 
hand. One hundred copies have now been printed. It is 
not easy to comprehend the character of Charles II. The 
man is no larger as the generations pass on, but the king 
is greater. His ability and strength of will impress us more 
and more, as the facts of his reign are better understood. 
Nell Gwynn fascinated those who came within her sway, 
and the influenve must have proceeded from something 
beyond mere beauty of feature. A letter among the Edg- 
cumbe papers says that “his majesty, complaining he 
wanted money, Nell Gwyn should make answer, if he 
would take her advice, she doubted not his majesty should 
be supplied. He, asking which way, she told his Parlia- 
ment being to sit, he should treat them with a French 
ragoe, Scott’s collopes, and a calves head. At which his 
majesty laughed, and was well pleased.” 

Overgrown cities are not new. A petition to the king 
says: “The mischiefs and inconveinences arising by the 
vast increase of new building near and about the cittyes 
of London, and Westminster are so notorious and evident, 
That both the Citty itt selfe and all the countryes in 
generall feel at this day the smart and unhappy effects 
thereof; the Head swelling to too great a disproportion, 
that itt is att once both become unweildy and destructive 
to ittselffe, and hath alsoe left the other parts of the King- 
dome languishing and deprived of its nutriment.” 

_ The clergy have been at all times favorites with the 
gentle sex. John Paterson, once Archbishop of Glasgow, 
and while in London in 1695 seeking the restoration of his 
see, was no exception to the rule, as this extract from his 
diary shows: “Sunday before prayers, Mrs. Strachen told 
me that she perceived my Lady Warner had a great desire 
that I should marie her, and said she had told her she had 
never seen @ person since she was a widow that she could 
marie save me only. She is a most discreet and wise 
woman, and of an opulent fortune. I am much obliged 
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to her, but am in no thoughts of marrying more.” The 
interviewer of the modern press betrays talkative men into 
sad mistakes, but none of these are so foolish as the self- 
revealing pictures which the garrulous pens of the old 
diarists set down. We can imagine that such a priest 
could consider such a widow a model of discretion, inas- 
much as she had a fortune at her back. Who in these 
days can conceive of the coxcomb, clerical or lay, who, 
after a Sunday entertainment of this character, could de- 
liberately write out such an expression of gratified vanity ! 

We turn from this poor creature to men whose thoughts 
were occupied with things outside and beyond themselves. 
In the Baker collection, preserved in the county of Herts, is 
a most interesting series of letters written to Jacob Tonson, 
friend and publisher of poets and wits, and founder of the 
Kit-Kat Club. Addison says that Ovid has so many silly 
stories with his good ones that it is tedious to translate him. 
Many famous men and women are chronicled here, and even 
these meagre notes are bright and pleasing. 

The brightest parts of the correspondence are in the 
cheery and sensible bits of talk sparkling out from the pen 
of John Dryden. Robust aad reasonable, in a time when 
great poets could not exist, Dryden made the most of that 
time. He has finished the fourth neid, the sixth is his 
greatest favorite; but, in the same letter, mentions that 
money was very scrupulously received, and that clipped 
money and forty brass shillings were in some change sent 
to his wife. Again, he has done the seventh Aineid. 
When the eighth is finished, he will expect £50 in goed 
silver, not such as he had formerly. “I am not obliged 
to take gold, nor will I; nor stay for it beyond twenty- 
four hours after it is due.” Further on, asks Tonson, what 
is the most he will give for his son’s play; “and, if you 
have any silver which will go, my wife will be glad of it.” 

He mentions Lady Chudleigh’s verses (apparently to the 
Virgil) : “ These Wycherly thinks the best of any.” His 
handwriting is failing: therefore, he writes a short letter. 
Has broken off his studies for the Conquest of China, to 
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review Virgil and bestow more certain duty on him. Asks 
the publisher, in the “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” to alter 
Lais to Thais twice. Tonson promises to pay Dryden two 
hundred and fifty guineas for ten thousand verses, seven 
thousand five hundred already in Tonson’s possession. The 
two hundred and fifty guineas to be made up to £300 ona 
second impression of the ten thousand verses. Signed and 
sealed March 20, 1698, Congreve being one of the witnesses. 

And soon follows the last sad act in the drama of this 
solid English life. The charges for the funeral of John 
Dryden were: “ Double Coffin, £5. Hanging the Hall with 
a border of bays, £5. Six dozen paper escutcheons for the 
Hall, £3. 12s. Ten silk escutcheons for the Pall, £2. 10s. 
Three mourning coaches and six horses, £2.58. Silver desk 
and rosemary, 5s. Eight scarves for the musicianers, £2. 
Seventeen yards of crape to cover instruments, £1. 14s 
Archievement for the herse, £3. 10s.” The total was 
£45. 17s. 

George Stepney is at Vienna in 1703, and keeps Tonson 
advised of those finer matters of interest which continental 
society gave ouly to its own chosen scions. Is glad that the 
Caesar goes on well. Prince Eugene will subscribe: he has 
given his arms and titles for one of the cuts. Hopes to 
send the Margrave of Baden asa subscriber. “These two 
Generals are as learned as brave, and are perfect masters of 
humanity and learning.” “Prince Eugene wants one of 
Tonson’s Horace. Hearty affection to Kit-Cat. Often 
wish it were my fortune to make one of you at three in 
the morning.” 

Dryden suggests Pope; and among numerous letters laid 
away in the Spencer boxes are some written by W. Kent, 
probably the artist, in 1738. “Have not seen Pope but 
once these two months before last Sunday morning; and 
he came to town the night before; the next morning he 
came before I was up. I would not get up, and sent him 
away to disturb some one else: he came back and said he 
could meet with nobody. I got drest and went with him to 
Richardson, and had great diversion: he shewed three pict- 
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ures of Lord Bolingbroke. ... Another Pope in a morning 
gown with a strange view of the garden to shew the obelisk 
as in mourning to his mother’s death. The son of Richard- 
son and Pope agreed that Pope’s head was Titzianesco.” 

Letters played a great part in the every-day life of the 
eighteenth century. Town and country interchanged ideas 
under seal, and not by the electric wire, by short-hand 
reporter, and the utterance of cold leaden types. 

The Lord Strafford of 1746 is inspired by the toilette of 
Violetti to write out a sober account in full detail. Garrick 
afterwards married this charming dancer. “She surprised 
the audience at her first appearance on the stage; for at her 
beginning to caper she shewed a neat pair of black velvet 
breeches with roll’d stockings; but finding they were un- 
usual in England she changed them the next time for a 
pair of white drawers.” And, in 1757, Pentecost Barker, 
a London gentleman, tells us that face-painting declines at 
court, but gains ground in the city. 

An envious mouse could not refrain from nibbling at 
such sweet evidence of affection as this old missive reveals 
through the interstices left by the busy little rodent. Such 
constancy, indifferent to rank and gold-proof, should have 
been embalmed, and not left to the chances of time or 
tooth. The Duchess of Marlborough wanted Fanny Pierre- 
pont to marry Jack Spencer. “She refused, though the 
Duchess offered to settle £16,000 a year and £100,000 in 
money on her marriage. Her affections were engaged. She 
preferred the man she loved to wealth and grandeur. The 
gentleman I am told, is Mr. Meadows, a Staffordshire gen- 
tleman, not above £900 a year and she herself £20,000.” 

In 1776 to 1779, Garrick writes more than fifty sprightly 
letters. We do not perceive that American Independence 
was mentioned, but electrical eels were exhibited in the 
Haymarket at 5s. a head. He sends an epitaph on Dr. 
Johnson, by Soame Jenyns : — 

“ Here lies poor Jobnson; reader, have a care; 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping bear. 
Religious, moral, generous and humane 
He was; but self-sufficient, rude and vain ; 
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Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute ; 

A scholar and a Christian, and a brute. 

Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 

His actions, sayings, mirth and melancholy, 

Boswell and Thrale, retailers of his wit, 

Will tell you how he wrote and talked and coughed and spit.” 


Severe, but on the whole just. A large joint will bear 
much and frequent carving. 

A curious fascination is in those characters we know so 
well, but who existed chiefly in the fancy of Walter Scott. 
The thin, illusory lines of the historic portraits hardly sug- 
gest the full features and ruddy lineaments which sprang 
from the brain of the great romancer, but they have an in- 
terest of their own. Such is the original deed of settlement 
in contemplation of marriage between Robert Dudley (after- 
ward Earl of Leicester) with Amye, daughter of Sir John 
Robsart. And we have an original letter by Amye Dudley 
to her tailor. Leicester was not over-prompt, for the tailor’s 
bill was not paid until several years after Amy’s death. 

An Indian pales on close acquaintance, and our boyish 
notions of Rob Roy inspired by the magic of Waverley will 
not endure the light of history. The Duke of Montrose 
tells of an “insolence committed by that notorious rogue, 
Rob Roy, in apprehending Mr. Graham of Killearn, and 
carrying him prisoner to the hills, with his money, books, 
papers, and bonds.” 

Heroes and heroines lose something of their grandiose and 
lofty lineaments as mystic history is reduced to its real out- 
lines under the keen search of modern writers. Like the 
immense mask of the Greek actor, exaggerated in every 
feature, the characters of elder history wore an expression 
fitted to a conventional distance,-—smiling and radiant at 
an approving angle, horrid and repulsive if the spectator 
changed his point of observation into hostile dislike. As 
we come néar these magnified individuals, who were but 
men and women in their own time, the heroic features 
disappear; and we see our own kind, moved by stronger 


passions, driven by more imperious circumstance. The 
10 
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unwieldly London of the seventeenth century loses its 
bulk when compared with our far-stretching city, which no 
bounds can contain. Burleigh’s wise Queen Bess becomes 
a strong sovereign, resisting and directing events pregnant 
with the after time; or a fickle woman immersed in petty 
vanities and controlled by frivolous impulse, just as we 
change our angle of observation. 

The mixed blood of England has drawn diverse qualities 
from many races. The nation bred out of these conflicting 
stocks has spent its rude energy in subduing all sorts of 
peoples, and has garnered an experience from every climate. 
Its medieval record is the evolution of political and relig- 
ious liberty. Its latter three centuries embraced the world 
in their grasp, and have stamped the personality of the 
English-speaking race on a large portion of the planet. 

The minute chronicles of these lofty actions, the great 
deeds and the little doings of the masters of this people, 
will continue to grow in interest as civilization extends 
itself. These original records will lose nothing as the years 
rollon. The latter nineteenth century cannot change man, 
but it is fast changing his methods. Steam, leaden type, 
and electricity express so much and so often that the large 
features and deep lines of individual expression are overlaid 
and blurred by the thick varnish of the time. Portrait and 
historic composition are lost in a flood of photography and 
newspaper illustration. The day may come, when the self- 
drawn pictures of these centuries in their teens will fasci- 
nate a time which hardly knows one individual from another, 
and which blots out its yesterday with some Herald of the 
day, setting forth a whole library in its pages. 


Wru1am B. WEEDEN. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THEOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS. 


The partisan excitement of the present campaign seems to 
have entirely confused or transformed the judgment of several 
clergymen upon the views of repentance and forgiveness they 
have generally accepted and taught. In other words, their theo- 
logical convictions have yielded to their political prejudices. 

Repentance, not only by its etymological sense, but as well by 
common usage, is the first impulse or movement of the mind by 
which it is led to dwell upon higher things, the first suggestion 
of unworthiness or regret or remorse, the first thought stealing 
across the mind that we have been false to our higher nature. 
The religious life begins with repentance, with directing the 
mind to the consideration of our transgressions. Religion is born 
of a sense of imperfection or of estrangement from a Supreme 
Being with whom we would be in harmony. Repentance was 
the first cry of John the Baptist in the wilderness. It was the 
burden of the teachings of Jesus, and the first demand upon us 
all is to awake to a consciousness of distance between the life 
which is and which may be. From a condition of antagonism, 
repentance puts a person into harmonious relations to the highest 
aims. But the restriction of the word to a mere state of feeling, 
however deep and sincere, robs it of much of its moral signifi- 
cance. Regret over misconduct is no rare thing, and no great 
virtue. Few have come to so low an estate as to have no regret 
for faults or vices. Repentance in its general understanding 
means amendment as well as regret. We mean, as St. Paul so 
plainly and inclusively taught, that repentance must be followed 
by a turning toward God of the life which had been turned away 
from him, and by doing works which are “meet” or befitting 
such a conversion. 

Then comes forgiveness. Who, as a child or older, has not 
passed days or nights of burdened and overwhelming oppression 
because of some wrong kept from parents or friends, a conscious- 
ness of injustice to others, confidence misused, affection betrayed ? 
He is going through the process of repentance, a weight as of a 
nightmare is upon him; but there comes a moment when he can 
bear it no longer. He must stand true before those to whom he 
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has been false: he tells the story of his concealment, falsity, 
impurity to his fellow-creatures he has wronged. A sense 
of joy and peace fills his whole being, because now he stands 
true before those he has been wronging and ruining. He has 
become a debtor to them by his injury of them, by his sin ; and 
they forgive him. As far as they can, by their forgiveness, they 
remit the penalty of his sin; as far as possible, they let him stand 
before them again, as if he had never wronged them. And a 
sense of forgiveness comes to him, never fully, but just in pro. 
portion as he strives forever to remedy the wrong, to make res- 
titution to those he has injured. 

Just as we have written this, our eye falls upon a sermon re- 
cently preached by Dr. Magee, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, on 
“The Ethics of Forgiveness”; and in this is a passage bearing 
upon social forgiveness so fitting to this subject that we must add 
this quotation: “The instinct of self-preservation is strong in our 
hearts, as it is strong in the heart of society. Society cannot 
afford to suffer martyrdom, still less to court or submit to 
martyrdom. ...A society founded upon the basis of pure benev- 
olence and universal forgiveness of offences could not hold to- 
gether for a single day... . Let us suppose the offender to have 
paid the penalty for his offence, such penalty at least as he can 
pay and yet live. He has given, we will suppose, in the way of 
reparation, all that society claimed from him. But is he thereupon 
freed from all further penalty? Does society that forgives him 
give him back what it was compelled to take from him? Can it 
give him back the happy promise of his now wasted life? Can it 
bring him back the opportunities, the vanished hopes and joys 
of the past? Can it restore to him the honor, love, obedience 
that once were his? Can it compel men who shrink from his 
contact as they would from that of a leper to give him the 
honored place as a guest at life’s banquet, which he might once 
have been entitled to? Can it cut off the consequences of his 
sin, as it continues to injure others by its example or its conse- 
quences, and so goes on multiplying and replenishing. the earth 
with its evil progeny, while the birth of every fresh sin that 
springs from its parentage multiplies guilt against him? Can it 
do this? Never. And, thus, we see how, by the very conditions 
of things in which we exist, we reach at last a point at which the 
personal elements of pity, compassion, justice even, seem to 
vanish altogether; and man is face to face with 4 stern, imper- 
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sonal, mechanical, universal law, certain as death, merciless as 
the grave, which proclaims that for sin in such a constitution of 
things there is no possibility of remission.” 

There surely can be no doubt that a vast amount of the talk 
about forgiveness is very weak. It arises mainly from our prej- 
udices. Christianity is by no means all tenderness and forgive- 
ness: it is the sternest and most exacting of all religions toward 
moral wanderings and falls. Still farther, it is essential to any 
worthy theological idea of social repentance that it should mani- 
fest itself toward the person wronged, and that forgiveness shculd 
be granted as far as possible when it is manifested in that direc- 
tion. We may admire one for faithfulness or energy in the per- 
formance of his official duties; but that is not doing the works 
meet for repentance, if he has been guilty of ,zreat immoralities 
against individuals. What made Jesus look with such a forgiving 
eye upon the rich publican, and to say unto him, “ This day is 
salvation come to this house,” was because Zaccheus said, “ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and, if I have taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold.” Salvation runs in the line of the offence. Forgiveness 
depends upon the effort to make good the offence. If it is pecu- 
niary corruption, we forgive when the man is honest and gives 
back ill-gotten gains. If it is unchastity, we forgive, not because 
a man is diligent in ruling, but because he seeks out and restores 
to her proper position the victim of his lust, makes her the gov- 
ernor’s wife instead of sending her into obscurity. That would be 
the kind of works meet for repentance; and forgiveness upon 
any other condition only shows that a man’s partisanship has got 
the better of his moral standard, that political has taken the place 
of theological repentance and forgiveness. 

For many years, the clergy, and especially the liberal clergy, 
have tried to elevate the moral standard by insisting that man 
should be held as guilty and suffer as severely as woman by falls 
from chastity, that the same standard should be applied to both ; 
but the easy forgiveness which the defenders of Mr. Cleveland’s 
acknowledged wrong try to throw around a repentance entirely 
unacknowledged or marked by any works which show the repent- 
ance has fast done away with all that. Moreover, why should 
not this ready forgiveness be bestowed upon both sides? Why 
should not a man who wants to be fair-minded and honorable and 
just go and ask Mr, Blaine if several years ago he did anything 
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he regrets, and if for the past few years he has been guilty of the 
peculiar sins ascribed to him, and without waiting for his con- 
fession read it in the signs of his suffering? Do we not see 
everywhere men who show traces of mental agony just as great 
from basiness irregularities as from moral falls? Is not the word 
of a man charged with the former just as trustworthy as one 
charged with the latter? 

One can admit all that is said about “the great calamity which 
stands before us” in “the utter debasement of all moral stand- 
ards in public life, at the greed of gain which is infusing our 
youth and driving them from unscrupulous things to more un- 
scrupulous things every day.” We may lament the easy and 
ruinous excuse that “they all do it” as the “most demoralizing 
and dangerous cry that ever resowaded in any free country”; 
but is no voice to be raised against this equally easy and ruin- 
ous excuse before the generation of young men of this land in 
regard to sins of unchastity, “that they all do it,” which even 
the prominent teachers of the yourg have not hesitated to offer 
with unblushing eloquence and unsurpassed moral obliquity and 
degradation? They do not all do it; but this bitter and unre- 
lenting denunciation on one hand, and the forcing an unasked 
and unmanifested repentance and forgiveness on the other hand, 
show how easy it is for men to be led away and blinded by par- 
tisanship. They think they are adherents of some grand and 
impressive cause, when they have lost sight of every principle, 
and think they have escaped all obligation by rushing from one 
immorality to the embrace of another. The whole effort of so 
many teachers of morality throughout this campaign to create 
a double standard of morals, to show a man is to be taken for 
office without insisting upon certain virtues, and that he can per- 
form its duties whether he has them or not, shows how very low 
their idea of true morality really is. “It is not a question of the 
ideal,” it is true; but, if we have no ideal, to what issues shall we 
come? The attempt to exaggerate the influence of a candidate 
who is charged with demagoguism and dishonesty, and to 
regard as trivial and hardly worth considering a candidate who 
is charged with unchastity, to have an unrelenting condemnation 
for one and an easy pardon and restitution for the other, shows 
that their idea of repentance and forgiveness is political, and not 
religious: it is founded upon partisanship, and not principle. 
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The Andover Review for August, under the head “A Great 
Modern Preacher,” has the following description of one of Bishop 
. Simpson’s most eloquent sermons: “The voice began in a thin, 
husky, nasal, high-pitched, and an almost feeble tone, uncertain in 
its fibre, and unimpressive in its general effect. The words were 
slowly but distinctly enunciated, and yet called for an effort of 
attention on the part of the audience. There was little in the 
appearance of the man to indicate the treasure within. For the 
first fifteen minutes, a stranger would be likely to experience a 
sense of disappointment. But the eagle was only reserving his 
strength for an upward flight. As he gradually worked himself 
into the heart of his subject, as feeling gathered and he became 
increasingly sensitive to the subtle, sympathetic influence pro- 
ceeding from the audience, his quavering tenor voice grew pene- 
trating, resonant, sympathetic, and impassioned; the stooping 
figure became erect; expressive gesture was no longer restrained ; 
the dull eyes were kindled into a blaze by the long pent-up fire 
within; his thoughts seemed to play over his face like a lumi- 
nously radiating atmosphere, and, unconsciously, one felt the 
force of the shrewd description of a famous preacher,—‘ the ugly 
man who becomes beautiful when he speaks.’ The sentences 
grew short and pithy, and were uttered with an incisiveness and 
a rapidity of enunciation and a peculiar stress of voice upon 
the final words. Whenever he touched the finer chords of feel- 
ing, there was a thrilling melody in his tones like the native 
music of the land of his Irish ancestors, full of plaintiveness, 
with now and then a kind of wailing tenderness of pathos. Soon, 
rising on his theme’s broad wing, he struck into a most daring 
allegory. The Genius of Atheistic Science was conducted over 
the vast realm of things visible and material in earth and air and 
sea, far up and out into the stellar worlds, and all were given to 
him for a possession, even to the most distant star on the outer- 
most rim of the universe. Then, in boldest contrast, he graph- 
ically pictured the Genius of Christian Faith as he surveyed his 
sublime inheritance. These riches of the material realm,—‘all 
are yours.’ He bore him aloft, and lifted the veil that hides the 
gleaming splendor of his inheritance in the world unseen and 
eternal, prepared for the conquering sons of God. The effect 
was electric. Hundreds shouted, clapped their hands; some rose 
to their feet; strong men and women wept and laughed at once, 
as they gazed upon the vision of their ‘inheritance with the 
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saints in light. It was preaching to a full orchestra with the 
Hallelujah Chorus. The flight was a lofty one; but the pinions 
were strong enough to bear the combined weight of the theme, 
the speaker’s emotions, and the throbbing hearts of the audience. 
Gradually and skilfully, he brought us back to earth, and traced 
the way in which our sorrows, failures, and secret wrestlings of 
soul were preparing the crowns and already giving us the 
earnest of the glorious future, and clothing us even now with 
the garments of the children of light.” 


An admirable and sympathetic article upon “Dorner” in the 
same number closes with these words: “An importation of 
Dornerism is not what American theology needs. But the 
inspiration of Dornerism is sorely needed: its characteristic 
demand and search for constructive theological principles, its 
author’s faith in theological science,—its possibility and power, 
—his broad, free spirit of investigation, his superiority to par- 
tisanship, his love of truth, his zeal for the rights of reason, 
his practical and scientific assurance that, in the light of God 
alone, reason is truly clear-eyed and free. The ‘New England’ 
theology once was productive and aggressive. It no longer is so. 
{t has fallen into the formalism of Storr and Flatt. It has lost its 
contact with God. Hence, in its partisan leaders, its jealousy of 
progress, of Biblical criticism and theological reconstruction, its 
timidity anil stagnation. Should these men have their way, and 
&@ man were to appear on the scene capable of popular impres- 
sion as was Strauss, and armed with the weapons which scholar- 
ship would supply, there would be a panic in our Zion like that 
in Germany, when the police of Berlin were summoned to aid 
the Holy Ghost against this formidable critic. Nor can the 
Church do its work without a scientific theology. The notion 
that the day of systematic divinity is gone by, that it will never 
again occupy the place it has filled, seems to us an illusion. It 
is the conception of men so whirled and bewildered in an eddy 
that they have lost consciousness of the stream. The pulpit, the 
missionary platform, the most precious interests of our churches,— 
all cry out for a theology clear, strong, definite, reasonable, Chris- 
tian. They whose high calling and honor it shall be to help in 
meeting this necessity will not be importers of Dornerism, but 
they will be promoters of Dorner’s life-long labor, they will be 
one with him in spirit, they will learn much from him, they will 
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do for American theology what he has helped to do for German ; 
that is, they will Christianize it.” 


The believers in Faith Cures, or in the present gift of working 
miracles, might receive some assurance and comfort from the 
healings which are reported as having taken place in antiquity 
at the temple of Alsculapius. The American Antiquarian and 
Oriental Journal for September has a curious article treating of 
the marvellous cures at Epidaurus, the seat of the worship of the 
god of healing. The excavations of the Archwological Society 
have brought to light some slabs on which are inscriptions giving 
the full story of the persons, the diseases, and the gratitude for 
deliverance. Here are two or three. “A man came to the god 
as suppliant, with one eye so far gone that it had eyelids only, 
and nothing beneath them but the empty sockets. Now, some of 
those in the tempfe spoke of his folly in thinking that he would 
receive his sight, when his eye had no existence whatever, only a 
cavity. However, a vision appeared to him in his sleep: he 
thought the god boiled some kind of a drug, and then, drawing 
his lids apart, poured it in. At daybreak, he went forth with his 
eyesight completely restored.” “A man with the fingers of his 
hand paralyzed, except one, came to the god as suppliant; but, 
on seeing the tablets in the temple, he became sceptical of the 
cures and ridiculed the inscriptions. However, he lay down to 
sleep and saw a vision. He thought that he was playing dice 
in the temple; and, as he was about to make a throw, the god 
leaped upon his hand and straightened out his fingers. When 
the god had stepped off, he seemed to bend his hand together 
himself, and then extend his fingers one by one. When they 
were all straightened out, the god asked him whether he still dis- 
believed the inscriptions on the tablets in the sanctuary. ‘ No, 
he replied. ‘ Well, then, fear not because you were incredulous 
before: that you may have faith for the future, be it unto you as 
with the believing.’ At daybreak, he went forth whole.” The 
large place which visions had in antiquity, in the mythology of 
the Greeks as well as the Hebrews, appears here; for each one 
has his vision before his cure. The inscriptions read exceedingly 
like the modern stories, and bring the ages close together. The 
Antiquarian is full of interesting matter in its own field of 
inquiry every month, and appeals to and deepens the love of his- 
torical research now so thoroughly awakened in the American 
people. 

1 
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Prof. Karl Richard Lepsius, the master in the field of Egyptol- 
ogy, who died at Berlin, July 10, 1884, was born at Naumburg 
on the Saale, Dec. 23, 1810. Having received a careful training 
at the hands of his cultivated father, the historian, Karl Peter 
Lepsius, he pursued an unusually extensive and thorough course 
in the gymnasium, and studied later under the best masters at 
the Universities of Géttingen, Leipzig, and Berlin. In 1833, 
one year after the death of Champollion, he was graduated from 
Berlin with the degrees of Ph.D. and D.D., and began at once to 
publish monographs which bore testimony to his gifts in the 
department of philological research. (Two of these are On the 
Arrangement and Relationship of the Semitic, Indian, Ethiopic, 
Old-Persian, and Old-Egyptian Alphabets, and On the Origin 
and Relationship of the Numerals in the Indo-Germanic, Sem- 
itic, and Coptic Languages.) It was at this time that the distin- 
guished scholar and patron of learning, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, was attracted by the merits of Lepsius’ work, and extended 
to him his powerful hand. The deciphering of Egyptian texts 
recorded upon papyrus-rolis and stone monuments, although 
removed by the labors of the younger Champollion and Young 
from the region of fancy and guesswork, was still in its infancy ; 
but the French had begun to set the proper value upon Cham- 
pollion’s discoveries, and could therefore welcome Lepsius, when 
he came in 1835 to Paris, aided by the Berlin Royal Academy 
of Sciences, to devote himself with enthusiasm to the study of 
Egyptian. When, after the lapse of some time, he transferred 
his residence to Italy, he was received by Bunsen into intimate 
association, and admitted even to share in his historical work, 
Egypts Place in Universal History. The results of these 
studies were given to the world in several books, of which the 
chief was the so-called Book of the Dead, a theological book of 
the ancient Egyptians, edited by Lepsius in 1842, according to a 
papyrus in Turin. 

These and other pioneer efforts of high importance to his 
science brought him so prominently before the learned world 
that he was made professor in the Berlin University (1842), 
and intrusted with the leadership of the Egyptian expedition 
(1842-45) sent out by Friedrich Wilhelm IV. to collect materials 
for scientific research. The experiences of this journey were 
recorded by Prof. Lepsius in a series of interesting letters to the 
King of Prussia, to other persons of authority, and to private 
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friends. (Briefe aus Aegypten, Aethiopien und der Haiinsel der 
Sinai. Berlin, 1852.) The results of the expedition (aside from 
original monuments) were given to the world in a giant work of 
twelve large folio volumes, containing nine hundred colored plates. 
(Denkmiler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien. Berlin, 1849-58.) 
This stupendous work, the most important that Lepsius ever 
published, contains exact copies of inscriptions and paintings 
upon the walls of temples and tombs. It is a mine of rich stores 
for the Egyptologist. The Egyptian Museum, which was built 
about this time (1845), owes its excellent arrangement to the 
supervision of Prof. Lepsius, and its halls are filled with monu- 
ments and casts which were procured under his skilful direction. 
Up to the day of his death, Lepsius continued to hold the digni- 
fied position of sole Professor of Egyptology in the Berlin Uni- 
versity, besides many other offices of high honor and trust. He 
was editor of the Journal of Egyptology; director of the 
Egyptian Museum; general director of the royal library; mem- 
ber of the (German) Academy of Sciences; Knight of the Order 
pour le mérite; high privy-councillor (Oberregierungsrath), etc. 
During a long period of activity (more than fifty-five years), his 
work was characterized by rigidly scientific methods, and his 
labors, perhaps, more than those of any other scholar, served to 
rescue Egyptian science out of the disrepute into which it had 
fallen by reason of the groundless and arbitrary methods of 
dilettante workers. In the latter years of his life, he ceased 
to occupy himself with purely philological questions, turning 
his attention with great success to historical and geographical 
investigations, to the determination of weights and measures, 
and the like. Besides the books already mentioned, he pub- 
lished in 1849 his Chronology of the Egyptians, which produced 
a complete revolution in opinion on this perplexing subject ; in 
1858, the Book of the Kings of the Ancient Egyptians ; in 1867, 
Das bilingue Dekret von Kanopus, with the Greek text, hiero- 
glyphic translation, and a German translation to each. The 
projected sequel to this work, which would undoubtedly have 
thrown much light upon Egyptian grammar, as well as the 
manners and customs in the time of the Ptolemies, was unfor- 
tunately never completed. His Nubische Grammatik (Berlin, 
1880) is also an important contribution to philology: it contains 
an exceedingly valuable introduction. Several years before his 
death, Lepsius suffered a stroke of paralysis, but seemed to have 
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recovered from it entirely. He died of cancer in the stomach. 
It is related of him that, on discovering his end to be near, he 
wrote a special letter to each member of his family, bidding them 
affectionately farewell. 

His funeral was attended by many distinguished scholars and 
. Officials of high rank, and one of the Crown Prince’s carriages 
formed part of the escort to the burial-ground. The Cathedral 
preacher, Dr. Koegel, based the funeral discourse on the words, 
“T ama stranger with thee and a sojourner, as all my fathers 
were,” which Lepsius had uttered just before his death. 

After Champollion’s name, that of Lepsius is the greatest in the 
history of Egyptology. When he went to Paris in 1835, three 
years after Champollion’s death, it was the fashion in France, as 
well as in England and Germany, to decry and laugh at the 
study of the hieroglyphics. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, for 
example, publicly ridiculed the pretensions of the Egyptologists, 
who had to pass through the same obloquy that befell the Assy- 
riologists some decades later. To Lepsius, more than to any 
other one man, hieroglyphic science owes its establishment on 
a firm basis. He threw himself into the study with ardor, and 
contributed to its resources all his life. He introduced it into 
Germany, which has since produced so many distinguished Egyp- 
tian scholars. One of his chief merits is to have cleared up 
somewhat the obscurities of Egyptian and early Israelitish chro- 
nology. Since his work on this subject, the Exodus has been very 
generally assigned to the fourteenth instead of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is not to be expected that all his particular results 
should stand the test of time; but he has given methods and 
impetus, the effects of which will be felt for many years yet. 
The same thing may be said to some extent of his grammatical 
and alphabetic writings. His little treatises on the numerals 
and the alphabets of Semitic, Indo-European, and Egyptian, have 
much that is interesting, though their conclusions are very uncer- 
tain. His standard alphabet for the use of missionaries and other 
explorers in the transcription of new languages has been widely 
used, though its insufficiency is felt by many. But he will 
always stand as one of the noblest, purest figures in the long line 
of Germany’s great scholars. He ended his long and successful 
life peacefully, in the midst of a large circle of devoted relatives 
and friends. His last words were expressive of his religious faith 
and confidence, 0. H, T. 
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THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, VOLUME II. 


In 1851, the Christian Socialist movement was started, to 
extend to workingmen the sympathy of the Church. The 
reviews attacked Maurice and Kingsley with great bitterness. 
The Committee of King’s College were alarmed, and wished 
Maurice to resign. He refused so to do, and vindicates himself 
triumphantly from all charges. When, however, another objec- 
tion is brought up by the Principal, Maurice’s heresy on the 
question of eternal punishment, he is disgusted with their nar- 
rowness and gives up his place. Letters of sympathy poured in 
upon him from all parts. Testimonials came from the sub-com- 
mittee of the college, from the students of his classes, and from 
the workingmen,— tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, etc., nine hun- 
dred and eighty-three in number,—who led him to start a 
workingmen’s college. He is now called to the dying-bed of his 
sister Priscilla; and his mother’s last illness approaches, in whose 
chamber, he says, he has learned more than the Bible and the 
Church can teach him. 

In 1855 occurred the death of Archdeacon Hare, a great loss 
to Maurice and all parties in the Church. The Workingmen’s 
College was now enlarged, in order to give lectures to women. 
Some of the best minds offered their services freely there. The 
Sunday question came up in the college. The members would 
not many of them go to church. They preferred the fields. 
Maurice was pressed here to show his colors, and was worried by 
his constituents. He would not, however, dogmatize. He owned 
with his characteristic modesty and conscientiousness that he 
was perhaps not outspoken enough about the religious uses of 
the day,— nobody valued them more than he,—but yet all he 
would do was to say to the men that he should like to have them 
walk in the fields with him between services any Sunday. The 
men who went with him said afterward that he never mentioned 
Sunday. In 1856, he was again invited to the professorship at 
King’s College, the factious members having left the council. 
He accepts the position. His Sermons at Lincoln’s Inn were now 
published, as also his book on the Gospel of John. The Indian 
mutinies break out. He says the prayers at London for the day 
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of humiliation, composed by the archbishop, “ will stick in his 
throat.” He should preach just the opposite of them. The 
Workingmen’s College becomes identified with “secularism” in 
the minds of many. Science versus religion was the talk. The 
newspapers were again misrepresenting Maurice. He declares 
that he will oppose the secularists, but he will be equally hostile 
to the religionists. But he may not, he confesses, have been clear 
enough to the students in making them see that geology is not 
theology: he says this with his sensitive conscientiousness, He 
proposes to withdraw, “and get rid of London.” He is much inter- 
ested in a new magazine with Hughes as editor, which shall give up 
the custom of anonymous writing, to which he is much opposed. 

In 1860, he was nominated by the crown to the incumbency of 
Oxford Chapel, St. Marylebone. The Record and other reviews 
made war upon him; and the result was that he received an 
address signed by over eight hundred persons, lay and clerical, 
of all positions in life, congratulating him on his nomination. 
Numbers were not sought for. More signatures could have been 
procured, but these names were representative. Three women’s 
names were on the roll. The address is a model of simplicity 
and genuineness. They take pains to assert that they differ 
from each other theologically and from him, but honor him as a 
fellow-laborer in a great cause. His reply is lengthy, as he is apt 
to be, but modest, grateful, and courageous. The Hesays and 
Reviews, published by Jowett, A. Williams, etc., now come out, 
and create great excitement and animosity. Maurice at first 
agrees with Mr. Erskine that there is “no theology or humanity 
in them”; but, in another letter, he says: “I have read them care- 
fully, and I believe we owe them more than your words seem to 
admit. The writers do not mean to be negative or to overthrow 
faith.” At this time occurred his famous controversy with Man- 
sel on God the Unknowable. He shows here a good deal of his 
early asperity. His ideas of eternal punishment seem to be the 
sensitive point with his friends and enemies alike. A young 
stranger publishes by his permission in a journal a note éxplain- 
ing his position very simply, and perhaps better than Maurice 
could do it himself, we think. The writer says, among other 
things, that Maurice believes that the wicked will be punished 
everlastingly, if they sin everlastingly; but he does not believe 
they are obliged to sin everlastingly after they leave this life. 
Maurice appears to have been grateful and pleased with this 
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statement. A series of tracts for priests and people were now 
started in reply to Hssays and Reviews. Maurice wrote some 
of them, and they were afterward published. The Colenso 
controversy comes up at this period. Maurice was a friend of 
Colenso, and much troubled about his views on the Old Testa- 
ment, and still more so in regard to the public censure and 
what Colenso’s duty was. Maurice becomes also troubled about 
his own position at Vere Street. Had he any more right there 
than Colenso in his bishopric? He proposes to resign, but is 
prevented from doing so by the Bishop of London and others. 
Stanley now becomes Dean of Westminster, and Trench Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. The American war excites the minds of Eng- 
lishmen. Maurice, in contrast to Hughes and other friends, was 
rather cold toward the North at first, but warmed up at the 
approach of the emancipation movement. One of the finest 
scenes in his life was at a meeting of clergy and laity in 1863, 
when a flippant member of parliament talked about the unbelief 
of the clergy and the need of tying them down to some fixed 
creed. He talked about their preaching their money’s worth, 
and said, “We would like to know what they do believe nowa- 
days.” Mr. Maurice arose, all “on fire,” and said, “ Mr. asks 
what the clergy believe in nowadays.” And then he began, “I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty,” and went on with the whole 
Apostles’ Creed. He then continued to speak “ passionately,” his 
son says; “and every one felt as if the place was in a blaze.” No 
one wished to speak afterward, and the discussion ended. 

The rancor against Mr. Jowett increased, and an effort was 
made to deprive him of his salary. Maurice, much as he disa- 
greed with Jowett, resented indignantly this bigotry. Williams’ 
case was also brought before the Privy Council. This conten- 
tion gave rise to the Declaration of Faith, which seven clergy- 
men of the two aggrieved parties drew up and sent broadcast, 
requesting, for the love of God, that every clergyman in the land 
should sign it. Maurice in a public appeal asks, he implores 
them to say, if the Church requires a new test. He begs all 
Churchmen and theologians to save their younger brethren from 
this moral force. Poor curates would be led to sign, in order to 
save themselves from starving, says he, in his bold letter to the 
Times. He fights down the Declaration manfully. It failed. 
Of thirty deans, only eight signed, and only four bishops in the 
Upper House of Convocation. A few professors and head mas- 
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ters only. Of learned Biblical students, five out of fifty; and, 
of clergymen, less than half had signed. We are strongly 
reminded of a similar state of things in our own Church, twelve 
years ago, and our happy deliverance. We have next a corre- 
spondence with Dean Stanley on “Subscription” to the creeds. 
Maurice seems inclined to favor removing the necessity for the 
sake of others, although he appears to have no trouble him- 
self with the Articles. The Athanasian Creed he especially 
defends; but it is hard to understand the course of his logic, or 
we ought to say his spiritual arguments, in holding on to it. 

In 1865 appeared the Life and Letters of Robertson, which 
were furiously attacked by the Record, and as warmly defended 
by Maurice. In 1866, he was elected Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Theology at Cambridge with universal approval ; and the 
pleasantest testimony was from the Workingmen’s College, when 
he was much touched by what the men said of him at an enter- 
tainment they gave to congratulate him on his election. His son 
draws an attractive portrait of his father at this time, with his 
apostolic face and long, silvery hair; his slower step indicated 
failing strength. Servants and poor people often spoke of him 
as beautiful. Mr. Kingsley, his lifelong friend, speaks of his 
face in the same way, as a type of St. John, the apostle of love. 
But he still works. His people in Vere Street Church, he thinks, 
are listening to him, but not working themselves. He starts an 
industrial school for girls, to draw out the ladies in his parish. 
He resigns there some months after, on account of his new duties 
and failing health. No question, however, escapes his atten- 
tion. He is in advance of the community on educational move- 
ments and competitive examinations, and laments with the 
parents the shattered nerves of the young men. “ And what shall 
we say for the girls? So far,” he says, “their examinations have 
been honest tests at Cambridge”; but he trembles lest “ their 
desire for equality with men should make them equal in fate 
more than renown.” He wrote a letter to the Spectator favor- 
ing the proposition for woman suffrage, and was asked by Mr. 
J. S. Mill to address a meeting on the subject, but declined on 
account of a distrust of his own effectiveness as a speaker at a 
public meeting. The term “Broad Church” comes into use- 
He does not like it. His objection to sects seems to have been 
softened somewhat in later years. At first, he did not wish to tol- 
erate or recognize their existence; but, later, we find him assum- 
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ing that they are branches of the Charch of Christ, representing 
different ways of reaching the truth. In fact, his whole noble 
life was a defence of them,—not of their errors, but of their 
right to be. He admired Dean Stanley for his courage, but he 
used to say that Stanley was “a bigot for toleration.” When 
asked why the conservatives would bear so mach from the Dean, 
Maurice replied, as we have before said, that it was because he 
had done so much to make the Bible a reality in English homes. 
Maurice was never tired, says his son, of praising Darwin’s spirit 
in investigation as a model for Churchmen; and yet, when he saw 
scientific men laying down the law in favor of their own opin- 
ions, like the sects, he prophesied that Agnosticism would ere- 
long have its hands full in persecuting and suppressing its own 
heresies of negation. This would workin the interests of positive 
faith, but would tend to put an end to genuine scientific research. 

In 1870, Maurice’s friends made efforts to excite the public 
mind on the question of the propriety of offering him a canonry 
or deanery. This movement was kept secret from him. When 
he heard of it, he opposed it. “There is not a journal,” he said, 
“which does not call me misty or mystical. What party in the 
Church, High or Low or Broad, would have me as its represen- 
tative?” These charges in the journals were not unnatural. In 
action, Maurice was clear, prompt, prophetic. He rarely made a 
mistake, we think, in any public movement or controversy. He 
was immovable in his firmness, and yet generous as a saint. But 
his style is not a model of clear English; and, on religious and 
especially pure doctrinal subjects, he does not hold our attention, 
although we feel his sincerity. People loved him, rich and poor, 
—not for his opinions, but because he was eminently good, mag- 
nanimous, pure, beautiful in character, and, like our Master, “he 
went about doing good.” How his spirit kindles at injustice! 
How tender of his fellow-men! How he wakes up at any genu- 
ine thought or act, and greets it! He fights wrong and con- 
quers, and then with tears gives up his sword to hisenemy. Not 
a great thinker, but a sublime actor for the truth. One great 
idea possessed him,—the unity of the Christian faith; and, to 
make men see that, he entered into the heat of the world, and 
sacrificed hours of ease and love and happy thought. Great 
spirit, too high to be spent in the bickerings of sects, and yet too 
devoted and generous to forsake his Father’s business! 


He was urged by the Bishop of London to take the preacher- 
12 
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ship at Whitehall. He refused, until told that the people there 
would go to hear no one else, and then as a duty accepted. But 
his strength was failing. He kept on preaching until 1872, when 
he was utterly unfit for work. He preached for the last time 
at St. Edwards, and gave a lecture the next day. On the 14th 
of February, he held a confirmation class; on the 15th, he gave 
a lecture at home; on the 16th, he was dangerously ill. He 
rallied and drove out, but again grew weaker. On Saturday, 
March 30, Easter eve, he dictated a letter resigning St. Edwards. 
All through bis illness, he spoke often of never having known 
before what the sick wanted, and of his desire to do more at the 
hospital. At another time, he said, “If I may not preach here, I 
may preach in other worlds.” He spoke often of sacrifice, and 
of Christ’s being at the root of all things. He spoke of the 
restoring the Book of Revelation to the regular lessons of the 
Church with great delight. “People talk,” he said, “of the poor 
not understanding them. It is just what meets their wants.” He 
dwelt upon church divisions; and, when he heard of some new 
prosecution, he became much agitated until the rumor proved 
false. His self-reproach overcame him at times with the burden 
of his sins. But he found much comfort from the collects and 
hymns which his wife continually read to him,—one hymn 
especially,“ Abide with me.” On Easter day, he spoke of the 
walk to Emmaus; and, looking out of the window, he said, “ All 
these men who are walking there, with their doubts and thoughts, 
need a friend to join himself to them and bring them out,— not 
to quench the doubts, as I too often have done.” All food was 
distressing tohim. He said: “I have learned that man does not 
live by bread alone. I must take food solemnly now.” “You 
mean that it is sacramental?” He said, “I did not like to use 
the word, but that is what I mean.” He suffered during the 
night for breath, and was in anguish of mind. He asked them 
to pray, and thanked them for the good they had done him. He 
asked if his son had been sent for. They answered yes. And, 
then, if Dr. Radcliffe thought him very ill. They answered yes. 
He said: “ He knows I am not such a coward that I cannot bear 
the truth. I am not going to death. I am going into life.” 
The doctor came at five o’clock. The sick man asked to receive 
the communion. They sent for Mr. Davis. The patient soon 
began to talk indistinctly about the communion being for all 
nations and peoples, and for men who were working like Dr. 
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Radcliffe. Something, also, he said about its being women’s 
work to teach men its meaning. The doctor said, “Speak 
slowly.” He misunderstood, and said quickly, “You do not 
want me to speak?” “Qh, yes: tell us all you can.” He went 
on, more indistinctly, till suddenly he made a great effort to 
gain strength, and then said slowly and distinctly, “The knowl- 
edge of the love of ‘God, the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be amongst you, amongst 
us, and remain with us forever.” He never spoke again. In 
one instant, all consciousness was gone. He did not know 
them. His breathing became more labored, and at last ceased, 
while a look of calmness, beauty, and triumph settled upon the 
face, says his son, and remained there for many hours. 

It was proposed to bury him in Westminster Abbey; but, 
knowing that this would be contrary to his wishes, he was laid 
in a vault at Highgate, where his father, mother, and sisters were 
buried. “There followed then,” says his son, “both in the pulpit 
and press, such a burst of grateful recognition of his national ser- 
vices as hardly had been known since the death of the Duke of 
Wellington.” This was from men of all sects, classes, and profes- 
sions. A memorial volume of great beauty might be made of 
the sermons, papers, poems, which were called out by his death, 
as also of the autobiographical letters written to him by those 
whom he had led from doubt into firm faith. The biographer 
ends the book by quoting Dr. Montague Butler’s words: “ Wher- 
ever rich and poor are brought closer together, wherever men 
learn to think more worthily of God in Christ, the great work 
that he has labored at for more than fifty years shall be spoken 
of as a memorial of him.” 


HOME MATTERS. 


Our great Conference at Saratoga, so well reported already, 
seems to have been a true success; and the meetings of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conference and the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference were full of spirit and enthusiasm. These 
Conferences have set the key-note for the local conferences the 
past week. The Maine Unitarian Conference took place at Port- 
land October 9, and laid out broad plans for missionary work. 
The South Middlesex Conference held a large meeting on the 
8th, at the beautiful town of Winchester, in the midst of autumn 
foliage; and the Woman’s Branch reported its annual meeting in 
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Boston, and welcome to Rev. Mary Safford. The Suffolk Con- 
ference had an evening meeting on Sunday, the 5th, to hear 
addresses from Dr. Schramm and others; and the North Middle- 
sex, the New Hampshire, and the Norfolk Associations will be 
held later in the month, after we go to press. 


ENGLISH MOVEMENTS. 


We gain through our English exchanges a much more com- 
plete account of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and the great franchise 
movement than we get from telegraphic items in the daily papers 
of this country. His opening of the Mid-Lothian campaign in 
September and his masterly oration are said to have been a tri- 
umph of genius. “He stands at present,” says a writer, “ between 
the House of Lords and a justly incensed people.” He was act- 
ually “in the position of defender of the House of Lords, and 
may yet save them from Lord Salisbury.” He believed, he said, 
in the hereditary principle; but they were its worst enemy who 
placed it in direct opposition to the elective and representative 
principle, and, if the Hereditary Chamber persevered in its 
policy, he said it was treading a pathway not of safety or honor. 
Mr. Gladstone, it is said, showed no signs of exhaustion after his 
second speech and the tumult of the ovation. His address the 
following evening, before ten thousand workingmen, was even 
more keen and incisive. In speaking of the Lords’ feeble efforts 
at compromise and the redistribution bill, he said: “The people 
were regarded as wild beasts, who would not be safe until all 
and each of them were lodged in separate cages.” Lord Rose- 
berry and Lord Redy also addressed the people, and said they 
indorsed Mr. Gladstone’s words, and were prepared to move 
under such a hero of so many battles. They declared that there 
were not one, two, or three, but a score in the House of Lords 
who would march abreast with the people. The employés of 
the Forth Bridge Works presented Mr. Gladstone with an axe, 
and Mrs. Gladstone with an inkstand made from the materials 
used in the construction of the bridge. The writer for the 
Christian World, who signs himself “One of the People,” gives 
some entertaining reports of conversations he hears in the streets 
among simple people about the Franchise Bill and the School 
Board. But “laugh who may,” he says, “and sneer who will,” 
the advance of education and political democracy is going on 
with irreversible steps when these subjects are “familiar in the 
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mouths of the people as household words.” Dr. Crichton Brown, 
in his report on the subject of “Over-pressure in the Public 
Schools,” thinks this difficulty can and ought to be done away 
with by an alteration or liberal interpretation of the code by 
which all pupils of delicate health, constitutional dulness, defec- 
tive intellect, etc., shall be exempted from the strain of examina- 
tions. The Pall Mall Gazette declares that Dr. Brown has not 
met the difficulty in a few medical investigations, that the 
trouble lies in the whole school system. The teachers are obliged 
to keep up the strain so as to get the percentage of the scholars 
as high as possible in order to receive the marks “good” or 
“excellent” from the School Board, otherwise they lose their 
places. What with examinations, reports, reprimands, the 
teachers are, as Sir Edmund Currie said, “inspected and worried 
to death.” “They strain every nerve all the year round to 
secure a dead level of mechanical perfection in their classes.” 
This sounds very much like our own home talk about the evils 
of the graded system, and we -hope that something good will 
come out of it erelong for both pupils and teachers. 

Max Miller, in speaking of reforms, says: “ Neither facts nor 
arguments convince people. Reforms are generally carried by 
time ; and what generally prevails in the end are not logical de- 
ductions, but some haphazard movement.” The Inquirer quotes 
Dr. Arnold as saying, “The English nation are like a man in a 
lethargy: they are never roused from their conservatism till 
mustard-poultices are put to their feet.” A September number 
of this paper gives us an interesting account of the annual meet- 
ing the past season of the Hungarian Unitarians. Dr. Pressensé 
speaks of the late Evangelical Alliance in Copenhagen as having 
in its meetings emphasized the unity of all Christian faiths “above 
all the forms and formulas which are the watchwords of parties.” 
A delegate, the Sunday after, gives in the Christian World a 
lively account of a service he attended in a famous old Lutheran 
church of Copenhagen. The music was fine; and the preacher 
was very quaint and striking, attired in gown and ruff of Queen 
Elizabeth’s age. As a non-conformist, the writer was rather 
astonished with the ritualistic character of the service, the can- ‘ 
dies on the altar, the priest with the cross on his back eating the 
bread and giving the wine to the kneeling communicants, while 
the whole service was chanted. 

Martaa P. Lowe. 
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Amerika. Der Heutige Standpunkt der Kultar in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten. Monographieen von Armin Tenner. Berlin: 
Stuhr’sche Buchhandlung. New York: Westermann & Co. 
1884. 

The author is an enthusiast concerning the importance of Ger- 
man influence upov American civilization, especially in regard 
to the public schools, whoue thoroughness is most pronounced 
in those districts where German influence largely obtains. 
Though deploring the existence of separate German and English 
schools as fostering distinct nationalities, he yet insists that the 
Germans should retain a knowledge of their own language and 
history, which is all the more important as an element in na- 
tional character, because finally the English tongue must prevail 
over the German, as that requires an available amount of two 
thousand against six hundred English words. He traces the 
development of the Anglo-American and of the German stage 
in this country. The earliest theatre was at Williamsburg, Va.; 
and the first play there represented was the “ Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” in 1752, when George Washington was among the audience. 
As the “ star system ” took the place of the well-supported drama, 
it entailed many evils. It was too expensive to adapt scenery 
to each new “star,” so Shyléck and a Yankee trod the same theat- 
rical street. Every actor wished to be a“star.” Inferior ones 
constantly arose; and the niceties of side play were subordinated 
to the brilliancy of the chief performer, till the “rotation sys- 
tem” became the natural adjustment of the gratifications of 
personal ambitions with the public desire for contrasts. The 
German-American theatre has had a precarious existence. Phila- 
delphia and New York are the only cities which have daily 
representations, the losses there as elsewhere being covered by 
extra receipts taken for refreshments. 

The best chapters in the book concern the condition of labor- 
ers. As two or three times more work is demanded from a person 
“here than in Germany, better food is necessary; and, as his rent 
takes a fourth of his income, ten years’ labor is needed before 
an emigrant can get a fair start. All work is done on a large 
scale, which makes any rise of the individual worker impossible. 
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One kind of emigrant underbids another, while land increases in 
price. A German small farmer must now buy abandoned Eastern 
farms, since Western capitalists have absorbed all the little farms 
into great ones. The evils of emigration are also increased by 
those American women who, well-to-do themselves, seek a liveli- 
hood merely to be independent of their parents, thus still farther 
multiplying the over-supply of workers. Those who hope to live 
by brain labor shoul! now never seek America, though, after the 
misfortunes of the Fatherland in 1848, the immense amount of 
talent that drifted here occupied itself with teaching, politics, 
and the press. To-day there are four hundred and eighty-eight 
German newspapers published, inclading eighty-two dailies. 
With the growing importance of Germany abroad, the worth of 
her children in this country increases. They at once concern 
themselves with our local politics, leaving foreign relations 
alone, and with the Anglo-American make the best conglom- 
erate for a new nationality. To their influence is due the in- 
creasing love for song, for public festival days, for pleasure and 
beer gardens, and for nature. Witness their constant protest 
against the destruction of forests. They have taught us how to 
be joyous yet moderate. 

The last hundred pages of the book are a Vade-mecum of 
American names from President Adams to Oliver Optic; and 
an elucidation of phrases, such as “can’t come it,” “humbug,” 
“pony up to,” “shebang” “square meal,” “meeting-house.” The 
volume abounds with so much statistical information, besides its 
general views, that it is invaluable to every emigrant who cher- 
ishes a dream of wealth without toil; while yet it would deter 
no one from coming here who has muscle, patience, and fortitude. 

K. G. W. 


The Ancient Empires of the Hast. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy- 
Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford; Hono 
LL.D., Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 18 
Price $1.50. 


The publishers of Lenormant’s Beginnings of History and 
the valuable reprints of the series called Hpochs of Ancient His- 
tory have done well to add this volume to their numerous publi- 
cations in this line. Written to accompany the author’s edition 
of the first three books of Herodotus, it is a compendious state- 
ment of the important facts concerning the ancient empires 
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down to date,and may be used either as an introduction to 
Rawlinson or a supplement and corrective to portions already 
antiquated in the rapid progress of Oriental research. The 
ignorance and frequent unveracity of Herodotus and his follow- 
ers and critics is strongly set forth in the preface, as shown from 
the testimony of the monuments; and he is truly charged with 
having visited many of the places he describes only in the pages 
of Hecatzus, his predecessor, and with obtaining his informa- 
tion of social customs and sacred places largely from temple- 
servants and dragomans. (Why does the proof-reader constantly 
misspell this word ?) 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, with shorter accounts of Pheenicia, Lydia, and the 
Persian empire. The dynastic tables in an appendix are espe- 
cially full and excellent. An outline of the six great empires in 
the space of three hundred pages must necessarily be somewhat 
bare and general; but, within this space, it could hardly have 
been made more interesting, instructive, or complete. 
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